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THE CANNING TRADE. 


The Wheeling Sanitary Can 
Closed with the 


WHEELING No. 100 MACHINE 
Is the 
PERFECT CONTAINER 


WHEELING CAN DEPARTMENT 


WHITAKER-GLESSNER CO. . Wheeling, West Virginia 


CHICAGO OFFICE INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE COLUMBUS, O., OFFICE 
1966 Conway Building Transportation Building Columbia Building 


DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO., INC. 


OANNED FOODS, CANS, 
BOXES, PACKERS’ suPPLizs, BROKERS 


PHONES: 205-206-207 Phoenix Bidg. 
Of, PAUL 1140 & 4494 BALTIMORE, MD. 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
Year 1921—1922 


President , John R. Baines. 

Vice-Pres ident, W..H. Killian.. 

Treasurer , Leander Langrall 

Secretary, William F. Assau. 
COMMITTEES 

Executive Committee, Benj. Hamburger, Chas. G. 


Summers, Jr., H. Steel 

Arbitration Committee, C. J. Schenkel, Frank A. Curry, 
T. Preston Webster, Wm. 
Grecht, Norval E. Byrd. 

Committee on Commerce, D. H. Stevenson, H. E. 
Jones, C. F. Butterfield, E. F. 
Thomas, J. O. Langrall. 

Committee on Legislation, E. C. White, Geo. T. Phillips, 

Geo. N. Numsen, John S. Gibbs, 

Thos. L. North. 

Committee on Claims, Fred. W. Wagner, Leroy Lan- 
grall, R. S.Rightson, John W. 
Schall, Jos. M. Zoller. 

Hospitality Committee, W. E. Lamble, H. W. Krebs, 
Robt. A. Sindall, Robt. A. 

Rouse, Jas. F. Cole. 
Brokers’ Committe, F. A.Torsch, Herbert C. Rob- 
erts, J. A. Killian 

Committee on Agriculture, William Silver, H.P.Strasbaugh, 
Albert T. Myer, Jos.N. Shriver, 
Samuel J. Ady. 

Counsel. Eli Frank. 

Chemist, Chas. Glaser. 


MADE BY THE . 


JOHN R. MITCHELL CO. 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws. on the upper spindles, coarse grind the fruit 
w tich passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, from 
there it falls into a tub under the machine. Machine is well braced 
and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the solid, 
and saws are milled from solid blanks which gives a cutting edge 
to two sides of the tooth. Hopper and discharge shoots are lined 
with white pine. 
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This forty page, well illustrated 
packing manual is full of infor- 
mation, valuable to shippers. 
Your copy will be mailed you 
free, on request. 
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ANNED GOODS packed in H & D Corrugated 
Fibre Boxes are practically certain to arrive at 
their destination in good condition. 


H & D Standard Canned Goods Boxes ‘give heavy cans 
ample protection without adding unnecessary weight or bulk. All 
shocks and jars are cushioned by the corrugated structure of the 
walls, which at the same time offer firm resistance to sudden impact. 
Canned goods packed in these better boxes are never dented or 
broken open. 


Every day H & D Corrugated Fibre Boxes are taking the 
place of heavier, bulkier containers that often do not give satisfactory 
protection. They are lower in first cost and save time, labor and 
space in the shipping room. They come folded flat, requiring a 
minimum of storage space. Being easily handled, anyone can as- 
semble them quickly. 


Send us, charges collect, a typical shipment of your goods. H & D 
experts will repack it, designing a corrugated fibre container espec- 
ially suited to its particular needs, and will return it to you, charges 
prepaid. This is a free demonstration service, and places you under 
no obligation whatever. 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company 
800 Water St., Sandusky, Ohio 


Toronto, Canada: King St., Subway & Hanna Ave. 


CORRUGATED 


FIBRE BOXES 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


THE 1921 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 
IS NOW READY 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners’ 
Association, from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 12th Edition. 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by canners themselves; verified by com- 

petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners’ Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in 
the canning industry. Get your order in early. 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1739 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL, CHECKS ACCEPTED 


PASTES « Pick-up GUMS 
a. FOR LABELING MACHINES t 
TINSTIC 
FOR SPOT LABELING ON CANS 
WESTERN PASTE & GUM CO. 
> 


The Chisholm-Scott Company 


VINER FEEDER 
A Good PRODUCT plus an 
THE FAST COMING FEEDER attractive “GAMSE LABEL” 


‘pn your Can- —— 
properly displayed 


Just attach it and keep it oiled 


---it stays on the job. spells “SUCCESS” : 

We operate MORE 

403 installed in 1920 and 1921 | 
It saves your workman’s house in Baltimore and can save you | 


time and expensive shut- MONEY on your Labels. .°. Write Us 


downs---which means 
your money. H. GAMSE & BRO. 

WRITE US | 
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Conspicuous Features of our 
New Double Seaming Equipment. 


Speed without Spill. 

Safety with Minimum Supervision. 
Seamer connected direct to Filler 
and driven as a Unit. 

Economy in Space---Absolutely no 
Conveyors required. 


Equipment especially desirable 
for Canneries handling Peas 
and Corn. 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 


“Southern Service Stands the Strain.’ 


= Eureka Soldering Flux “= 


YOU DO NOT EXPERIMENT WHEN 


YOU USE THIS FLUX. 
THE STANDARD FOR TWENTY YEARS. 


MADE FROM BEST RAW MATERIALS 
UNDER PROPER FORMULA. 
QUALITY ALWAYS THE SAME. 


— MANUFAOTURED ONLY BY — 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE CLEVELAND, OHIO 


FOR SALE AT FOLLOWING BRANCHES AND AGENOIES 
New York Boston. Mase, Milwaukes, Wise. 8. 0. Randall's Son THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 
nnatti, oO cago. . Paw. nn. imore 
Birmingham, Ala. 8t. Louis, Mo. Philadelphia Pa. C. W. Pike Company Toronto. Ont. Montreal. Que. 
Detroit, Mich. New Orleans, La Pittaburgh 


San Francisco Hamilton. Ont. 


CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 


Everywhere 


POSS 
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PROTECT YOUR STOCKS 


 &-£ with adequate Fire Insurance cov- 
erage, at all times. You can less 
afford to remain unprotected this 
year than ever before, particularly 


AT 
WARNER INTER-INSURANDE BUREAU 
you can make a saving in insurance 
cost averaging $6.40 per thousand 
of insurance carried annually. 


Mail your instructions to 


when through 
CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


LANSING B. WARNER, Inc. 
PAn inside view of a mightygood proposition, The bition 104 So. Michigan Avenue 
ulper. Write for descriptive literature. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
F. H. LANGSENKAMP, ludianapolis, U. S. A. Officially endorsed by National Canners Association. 


Stevenson Automatic Lock Seam 
Body Forming Machine 


This machine is adapted to Form- 
ing, Locking and Soldering the 
bodies of either round, square or ir- 
regular cans, and is furnished with 
soldering attachments for soldering 
the bodies, or without soldering at- 
tachment, alsowith orwithout notch 
ing attachment for dry products. 

The body blanks can be fed by hand 
to the machine, or it can be equip- 
ped with a feeding attachment. 


The machine is easy of adjustment. 
and can be quickly changed for 
various size cans: is constructed of 
the very best workmanship and ma- 
terial, and is of the latest design, 
and improved mechanical con- 


> 
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struction. 

: 2to 4%in. Diam. Length 5% in. 
4 "8%" 


STEVENSON?& CO,, Inc. 


“Prtented” 601'-6 S. Caroline S. 
“Patents Applied for’’ BALTIMORE, MD. 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


And when it comes to shipping costs, Em- 
bry -4-Ones are regular cut-ups. 


Or should we say cut-downs ? 


For history has proved that whatever it is 
that has to be shipped—food, fabries or fix- 
tures—Emdry -4-One Boxes can do the work 
far-more-eco-nomi-cal-ly. 


Just jot these savings down in your mental 
note-book for instance: 


Contradictory as it may seem, Embry 4- 
Ones are as much as 50% lighter than old- 
fashioned shipping cases (thus saving freight) 
and yet they are decidedly stronger (thus pre- 
venting pilfering, damage and other loss). 
It’s their scientific wirebound construction 
that does it. 


Knocked down, they save valuable floor 
space. Easy to set up, they save labor. They 
save nails. They save time. And—of far 


Greater importance than all—they save 
customers. 


Isn’t it perfectly obvious that Embry -4- 
Ones are the logical carriere for you? Embry 
Box Company, Incorporated, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 


OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With improved sliding doors, 
doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 


MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 
2639 Boston Street Baitimore, Md. 
WORKS 
ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 
BALTIMORE - - 


MARYLAND 


For PACKERS and 
MANUFACT 3 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


Get Full Sales Power 


in Your Labels 


A label or a package, to be good, 
must appeal toa woman. And women 
are influenced by the right use of 
color. That’s our business—the right 
use of the right color for labels. This 
is Color-Printing Headquarters, where 
keen study has developed the ability 
to put sales-thought into 


LABELS, POSTERS 
WINDOW DISPLAYS 


You are invited to come here for 
your color-printing. On our books, 
are thousands of customers who have 
been coming back, year after year for 
a business life-time because they know 
that our work and our prices are right. 
We value small orders as well as large 
ones, and our aim is quality in every 
shipment. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING 


AND LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 


Cincinnati, 55 Beech Street 
Baltimore, 439 Cross Street 


Chicago, Ill., July 14, 1921. 


CROP REPORT No. 


TO OUR CANNER FRIENDS: 


Crop reports now coming in from 
our field inspectors and travelers 
show disappointing conditions on 
Peas—some returns as low as five 
bags to the acre and different sec- 
tions very uneven in yield; other 
seed crops also suffering from the 
extreme heat and dry weather. 

Canners who are particular and 
want to plant good Wisconsin Peas 
should keep in mind that the total 
plantings of Seed Peas of canners’ 
varieties was very limited and the 
crop will be short. 

We are headquarters for choice, 
carefully rogued WISCONSIN 
GROWN SEED PEAS. Write us 
whenever you are interested inan 
kind of seed. We will be glad to 
quote you prices or give you the 
benefit of any information we have 
at any time. Let us hear from you 
frequently. LEONARD’S SEEDS 
make a better pack. 


LEONARD SEED CO. 


Chicago Ill. 
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CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING Co. 


. “THE MODEL SHOP” 


DESIGNERS AND MANVFACTVRERS 


LABELS AND CARTONS 


Cnicacgo. ILL. DETROIT, MICH. OMAHA, NEB. 
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“YOU NBED A KNAPP” 


Lower (Qperatinc (Costs—|ncrease Your Prorits 


“THE LABELER SUPREME” 


THE KNAPP METHOD of Labeling 
Wrapping and Boxing will do both for you. 
ALL OVER THE WORLD for more than 

Twenty Five Years KNAPP LABELING - WRAP-: 
PING and BOXING MACHINES have stood the 
most exacting tests SUCCESSFULLY—Today our 
Machines hold FIRST PLACE wherever RAPID— 
ACCURATE—NEAT Labeling - Wrapping and 
Boxing work is done. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES OF OUR 


LATEST - IMPROVED MACHINES 


THE FRED.H.KNAPP CO. 


WESTMINSTER, MD. 


GE 
— SAVE — 
MONEY 
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AYARS ROTARY SYRUPING MACHINE 


a This machine automatically fills cans or glass jars 
a within exact distance from the top regardless of the fill 
of fruit or solids put in the can. 


There are eight valves with soft rubbers and are 
automatic in operation. The valve does not have a 
stem to go down to mash the fruit, but only a flat, thin 
plate to press down the fruit. The valves have no 


sliding sleeves to wear and leak, liquid flowing in cans 
direct. 


The can having a 14 inch lift, will operate when 
over-filled on material such as pears, apples, peaches, 
string beans and the like. 


Write for descriptive circular and prices. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY, Salem, New Jersey 


BROWN BOGGS COMPANY LTD., Hamilton, Ont., Sole Agents for Canada. 
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Max Ams Double Seamers 


IF THE 


“Seal of Inspection”’ 


Means Anything to You 


a 


USE 
Max Ams Double Seamers 


> 


2466666444 


101 Park Avenue New York City 


CHARLES M. AMS, President Chicago Officel 


20 E. Jackson Boulevard 
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THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO. 
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Every factory in the business should have a copy of 
‘this important’book of formulae—as a prevention against 
logs. 


PRICE $5.00 PER COPY 
Published by 


THE CANNING TRADE 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Fear and Hesitation Have Hold of the Entire Business World— 
Retailers Carrying Very Light Stocks—Demand Will 
Come For Every Case of Goods—The Market 
Shows Increasing Strength. 


All lines of business in this country appear to be marked 
by fear and hesitation; fear to obligate themselves to any size- 
able contract, lest prices slump and demand fall off; and, on the 
other hand, a hesitation to follow out this prompting of fear, 
because nearly everyone feels that the worst of our depression 
has passed, and business is going to be better. This is particu- 
larly true of canned foods, for all men know that foods are 
scarce and that canned foods will be higher, but they are just 
afraid to take the chance. They are doing business, in fairly 
good volume, and they buy to cover this without hesitation, but 
when it comes to covering their known wants or the future, they 
will not move. 


Some fairly reliable surveys of the retail trade show that 
the retailers are possibly lower on canned foods stocks than ever 
before; many of the larger retailers 1eporting that they have not 
a dozen cases of canned foods in their cellars. But they have 
come to believe that when they need new goods they will be 
able to get them without trouble, and at prices about as well as 
they could today cover future requirements. This is the result 
of a double lacing at the hands of the jobbers or wholesalers. 
Up to last year the wholesalers worked the retailers too hard on 
futures, loading them up with more goods than the retailer coul | 
dispose of under normal conditions. The wholesalers did this to 
save their own skins in the matter of high priced futures. When 
demand fell off the retailers were caught and have had a hard 
time trying to get out from under, mainly because the retailers 
refused to take any loss, especially upon canned foods, which 
would keep indefinitely. The wholesalers in so selling them 
warned thm that unless they bought futures they could not count 
upon getting any goods, and the retailers, fearing this, bought. 
Last year, however, the wholesalers changed the whole tune of 
their song, and told the retailers not to buy futures; that they 
would be able to get all the canned foods they wanted, wheneve~ 
they wanted them and at their own prices. The retailers found 
this generally true last year; small wonder, therefore, in the 
face of these contradictory instructions, and their own actual ex- 
periences that the retailers are playing wise and refusing to buy 
canned foods to any extent now. Those familiar with the actual 
conditions of packing and stocks on hand now realize that the 
retailers are making a serious mistake: in other words that they 
are wrong in acting this way now. But that is the way they 
are acting. 
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If the holders of canned foods can but realize that the stocks 
they have will all be in good demand and all be used up long 
before the 1922 pack of any article can come upon the market, 
they will sit still and demand full prices for their goods—and 
get them. Some may find trouble in arranging their banking 
facilities to do this, but they ought to do it, for there is no 
reason to cut prices in the face of the known short supply. We 
think the man who looks for very high prices on canned foods 
is fooling himself; and likewise the man who, noting a fellow- 
canner sacrificing some goods at lower than market prices— 
because he needs the money—allows himself to be persuaded into 
selling his goods—they are both folish. We are pretty nearly 
past the time of weakness in the canned foods market, because 
active canning is about over in every section and on all important 
articles. And more than this most canners have been able to 
turn some of their holdings into cash in the past couple of 
months and this has eased the financial situation for many. 

All canned foods promise to be good property from now on 
for almost a year—a truth that everyone should burn into their 
brains. 


A reference to the reports of canners will show that this 
week marks the ending of the canning of both corn and tomatoes 
and practically in every section of the country, because Cali- 
fornia, which normally would be an exception to this statement, 
is not to be considered in the canned tomato market this year. 
Late advices from that State show that practically the whole 
tomato crop—such as it is—will be turned into pulp and puree 
this season, and that the canned tomato output will be little or 
nothing. The reports come from all sections of the country, and 
all of them are about alike—the crop and pack has been but a 
small fraction of normal. When the final figures upon the 
tomato pack of 1921 are made it will be found we have estab- 
lished a record not equalled since the early days of canning—but 
a record for smallness. Less than half the normal yearly con- 
sumption of tomatoes has been produced this year, and the 
carry over of these goods from former years is not sufficient to 
make up the difference. 


There is just one grave danger in this, and it remains to be 
seen how well the jobbers and wholsalers are going to handle it. 
There were some very poor goods packed in the years past, and 
naturally they are among the hold-over goods upon which the 
market must depend. If they were thrown out, as they should be 
there would be a vast hole in prospective supplies. And there 
are some very poor goods being packed this season, or rather 
have been packed. We know of instances where as much as $1.15 
per bushel was paid for “mighty rotten, poor stock.” What the 
canners could do with it is more than we can guess, but it must 
make poor stuff, because it cannot make anything else. If the 
buyers would be honest and buy by quality and not all by price, 
these men would pay for their unfaithfulness; but there appears 
always to be a buyer for anything that is packed. There is a 
good test here for the market and we will watch with interest 
to see the outcome. 

The market on tomatoes has held quite strong in all sections. 
Some markets report a growing strength in this article, with 
prices advancing, but in this market they have held steady but 
strong, with no advances to record. 

Corn is reported as quieting down in its demand, but it seems 
that many jobbers have not covered their requirements and are 
rather anxious to buy, but held back by the fear first mentioned. 
Maine has gotten a better yield than she first expected and will 
be able to deliver better than early anticipations promised, but 
there is slim chance for any carry-over, and the demand con- 
stantly coming would clean it up quickly. In the west corn is 
strong, the market ranging from $1.00 to $1.15 as to location. 
Corn that can be bought below $1.00 is being looked at very 
carefully. 

The demand for peas has been satisfied for the time being. 
Deliveries have now been made and with some stocks on their 
floors the wholesalers are not worrying. But there is no weak- 
ness in peas, and we do not look for any. 

The fruit pack of the country is the smallest on record. In 
the East there was little or no fruit; one might say none; but in 
the North and Far West the crops were fair, but the canning 
light. Note that New York State had its Bartlett pear crop 
largely bought up from the canners by the fresh fruit dealers. 
And the same is largely true of apples in that great apple-pro- 
ducing State. If the canners are to make any kind of a pack 
of apples it will be at high costs, since the raw fruit is held at 
high figures. Less than $5.00 for No. 10 apples is a hard thing 
to oom today, and it will grow worse, as far as the buyer is con- 
cerned. 

_ Sweet potatoes are being handled in quite good quantities 
this year because the crop is a good one. The South has gone 
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into this style of canning on quite a good scale, and will have a 
fair sized pack of good quality goods. The market is strong. 

Pumpkin is also attracting much attention this year, because 
the canners have decided to confine their work to orders in hand. 
The buyers have learned that when the canners say this they 
mean it, so most buyers are covering their wants in pumpkin 
while there is yet a chance. 

In general the market shows but few changes, and as we 
have said before we look for constantly increasing strength and 
advancing prices from now on, on most lines. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Settling Into Very Firm Shape—Big Buyers in Market. 
Tomtatoes Gaining Strength—Very Few Peas Being 
Offered—Buyers Seem to Be Supplied for the Time 
With Peas—Good Demand for Corn—Fruits 
Are Quieter—Picked Up in Passing. 

New York, Sept. 23, 1921. 


The Situation—Throughout the entire canned food line there 
has been a steady recovery to a firm market during the past week. 
Some of the lines that opened the week in a state of coma have 
seen a very quick change. There have been a number of big buy- 
ers around the market which may have had something to do with 
the strength that has seemed to come to the whole market 
generally. 

Prices have shown a tendency to increase, which in itself 
would lend encouragement to those that have become disheartened 
by the late decline that was so marked in this center. Some brok- 
ers, it is true, will not attempt to do any predicting as to what 
may be held in the futurue, it is well, as the conditions change 
so rapidly here. To make a prophecy on the outcome or even a 
possible tendency would be folly and might cause undue anxiety, 
which, at the time, is not warranted. , 

There are reports of some canners temporarily withdraw- 
ing in some lines, with a hope of a higher market. The market 
as a whole now shows a strong tendency to go up a peg or two. 
In fact, it was changed, which will lend hope to the most skeptical. 
The canners that have withdrawn are doing so to gain another 
point other than a higher market. With the markets strengthening 
in the different centers the whole situation begins to look different. 

Some inquiries are heard in the market generally for export 
consumption. This is really a more promising field than looks 
on the face. When the exchange rates are stabilized to the point 
where brokers and merchants generally gain confidence, more trad- 
ing will be witnessed. The usurping that has taken place in the 
foreign countries has caused quite some delay in canning. Our 
markets will be the ones to help the foreign centers over this 
period of slack supply. Some canned food is already moving that 
way, but the quantity is so small that to speak of it would be a 
waste of time. 

Reports are coming in regarding the fruit crops from Up-State 
and surrounding producing centers. Some shuw a very spotty 
attitude while others bear out the reports that were circulating 
but a short time ago. The general run of reports show less than 
50 per cent. of the yield es reported last year. This condition 
will produce a firm and steady market this fall. Reports arriving 
here from the Northeastern part of the country all show an over 
abundance. This was not reckoned on by many, at the beginning 
of the year, or even later. 

Tomatoes—This vegetable opened last week in a poor con- 
dition. There was a rapid recovery when the market started. 
The appearance of several large buyers on the market had the 
effect of producing a strong attitude. The outcome was an in- 
crease in price that was both encouraging and which came along 
at a time when it was needed to bolster the whole situation. Some 
brokers were becoming discouraged with the outlook, due to the 
falling off in price and the withdrawal of some of the large can- 
ners. There have been few canners seen, during the period, to 
withdraw, but the number has greatly decreasea. As a whole 
the ones doing the canning are looking for a higher price. The 
prices at present give every indication of.climbing even higher. 

During this period the quotations have shown a tendency to go 
up anywhere from 5 to 10c. No. 2s at the weakest point moved 
for 90c and 3s went at $1.30. At the close there same sizes 
showed a raise of 10c. Where they are to stop is hard to say. 

Puree this week has been in the swim with several calls noted. 
There has been some movement seen and they were in the large 
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bulk class. Quotations are heard more than formerly, which 
gives a brighter outlook than has been seen for some time. More 
brokers are offering than in the past, which gives the whole a more 
prosperous attitude. The general yuoted price on 1s is 70a7T5e with 
10s being offered at $4.25a4.50. The market has been without a 
quotation on these sizes for some time. 


Peas—Not much can be said of this vegetable. There are 
very few offerings being made, due to the cleanea up conditions 
that exists in this tinned product. In the past when this vege- 
table was offered, there was a buyer for every offering. Those 
that hesitated are notin the swim and will have to look elsewhere. 
What the canners have held back is problematical, as they have 
been reporting a cleaning up for quite a few weeks back. There 
ure no quotations on Maryland early peas, and what is left of the 
standard size can, is quoted at $1.05a1.10. Sifted bring $1.20, 
while State extra standard No. 4s are marked $1.10. It is only a 
matter of a short time before this vegetable will not be on this 
market at all. 


Corn—There is a good demand for this vegetable where it 
can be found. Some brokers do not offer for feur of a total clean- 
up, which is taking place throughout the whole center generally. 
It will not be long before this product will be as scarce as peas. 
Maine State corn is fast reaching the place of a has-been. State 
standards are displaying a brisk demand with the asking price 
standing very close to $1.15, and State fancys at $1.25a1.35. With 
Maine corn growing scarce, the price on the standard size remains 
steady at $1.10a1.15, which throws this product into competition 
with State corn. 


Asparagus—This market has not changed from what was 
reported last week. The dullness is still in evidence. Brokers are 
slow to offer and slower still to make any kind of a concession. 
Some movement is to be seen, but it is sluggish at the best. 

Pumpkin—There is a little strengthening in this market to 
be noted, which is an improvement over what has been seen dur- 
ing some of the past weeks. Brokers are showing a tendency to 
push this vegetable as there are various reports circulating regard- 
ing short packs. What 1921 pack is to be seen is variously quoted 
at $1.35 for 3s and $4.00 for 10s. 


String Beans—Some brokers are pushing cut with this tinned 
product. The ones offering are in isolated places and are report- 
ing only a nominal amount of sales, in some cases not even that 
shows up. The whole market presents a sluggish appearance with 
few brokers having any concessions to make. The going out prices 
seem to be little changed and little or no activity is seen. South- 
ern 3s are $1.75 with 10s, $4.50; State 1s are quoted at $3.25 and 
cuts in No. 2s are $1.35. 

Sweet Potatoees—There is nothing unusual in the market. 
Few offerings are made, and what sales are seen are mainly 
along the daily consumptive requirements. Some want to keep a 
complete assortment and take this vegetable only as required. Few 
brokers are pushing very hard on this tinned product, preferring 
to let it take its own course. Southern No. 2s are marked at 
$1.05 and No. 3 standards at $1.75. , 

Canned Fruits—The stocks that are available are very muci 
in demand. Many of the canners have already reported a total 
or a partial cleanup. When the reports first came through they 
were only thought to be rumors, but at this time they are found 
to have some foundation. As late as three weeks back some of 
the larger canners were withdrawing to help hold what little stock 
they then had. Poor crops was the main plea and all here now 
realize that there must have been something to the early reports. 

Peaches—This fruit is in much demand particularly Cali- 
fornia clings. The demand has been very strong for the past 
three or four weeks, with quite a little movement to be noted. 
Brokers very often go out of their way to make concessions in 
this fruit. How close this fruit is to being depleted is known by 
only those on the inside. Prices remain about as has been 
quoted. They do not vary any to speak of. An occasional sale 
may be seen at a few cents less, but such a sale is the sellers 
own business. 

Apricots—The demand for this fruit has been very brisk. 
Reports are going the rounds of only a minimum stock to be 
taken before a clean-up. Some are already talking of a clean-up. 
Just what the status of some brokers happens to be is not known. 
but by many it is thought to be very close to the edge, and about 
time to quit. Some export inquiry is noticed, but the sales are 
not in an overabundance. What is moving in that direction is 
mostly for immediate consumption. California standard 2%s are 
bringing $2.15, with California choice going out at $2.40. _ 

Apples—What demand there is for this fruit is brisk, with 
more than a little seen to move. Some brokers are more than 
ever willing to make concessions. Very often thy find a ready 
buyer whenever they make an offering. Reports. regarding the 
crops in the up-State section are not over-encouraging, while the 
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Northeast section comes out much better, according to the re- 
ports, with a supply that is to be above the average. The whole 


should balance up fairly well, with a good supply for future: 


wants. There are no quotations out in Pennsylvania fruit, why 
is not known, but there is plenty of reason thought by some. 
The quotations on Maine 10s hold around $6.00 with some being 
offered as low as $5.95; State 10s hold steady at $8.25. 


Pineapples—This fruit has been passing through an active 
stage. As fast as the product arrived there has been a place 
for it to go. Brokers have been making concessions, not only 
for present wants, but against future needs as well. Of late al- 
most every buyer has been after pineapple in all of its varied 
grades. Hawaiian brands have had a great many calls. Chain 
store buyers have not only taken a large percentage, but others 
have come into the market, which is doing a great deal toward 
keeping this fruit on the move. Prices remain as formerly 
quoted, with a broker letting up a cent or two, possibly more to 
get a sale put through quick. 

Pears—This fruit has not received the demand like the 
other fruits. A number of sales have been made, but they gen- 
erally were in small lots. A sale of 50 or more cases up to 75, 
is a common sight, but why such a small amount? Such a sale 
is mostly for replacement, to keep assortments complete. Some 
brokers are not offering this fruit, giving the preference to the 
most wanted fruits. California Bartletts in fancy 2%s are gen- 
erally quoted at $3.25@3.50, while California choice and stand- 
ards are marked at $3.00. Keefers are not any better off than 


rey with fancies quoted at $1.90, and No. 2 fancy marked 
at $1.40. 


Cherries—The demand has been steady or this fruit, with a 
source of supply very hard to find. Most packers report a clean- 
up, and many jobbers find themselves in much the same position. 
Not much can be said of this fruit as there is not an over- 


abundance of negotiating going on. Prices remain firm due to the 
shortage. 


Blueberries—Some movement has been seen, but the small 
Ict class holds sway as before. The daily consumptive require- 
ments are all that is to be supplied and stocks in hand can 
amply care for that. Maine 2s being anywhere from $2.25 to 
$2.50, with some brokers making concessions at a little below 
this figure, while others go above the higher amount. 

Rhubarb—This market is sluggish. Only an occasional 
call is to be noted. Small sales of the 50-case sizes is about all 
that features the market generaly. No one broker is doing all of 
the selling. Only one size can is to be seen and that is a No. 10, 
which is quoted at $4.25 to $4.75. 


Blackberries—Not much is to be noticed in this market. 
Occasionally a broker jumps over the traces and makes an offer, 
but the rarity of this stunt makes the whole very noticeable. 
Many brokers prefer to let the fruit take its own course and sell 
itself, which it will in time. Extra standard 2s being $2.50 and 
fancy 2s show movement at $2.75. 


Raspberries—This fruit is about the same as the others. 
Some sales are noticed, but taking the market as a whole the tone 
is quiet. Not many inquiries are heard and fewer concessions 
noticed of a worthwhile character. Standard 2s bring $2.60, while 
extra standards are quoted at $5.00. 

Canned Fish—There has been an easing up in the demand 
in this line of tinned food. This is good, as it will give some 
that have felt the pull more than others a chance to replenish be- 
fore the next drive starts. Reports are encouraging, all along the 
line, of good catches of all kinds and what packing houses that 
had not started are now working to capacity on full time basis. 
The outlook in every branch shows every sign of a good present 
to care for the future. 


Salmon—This fish has had a decided easing up in demand 
during this period. Reds have held their own with pinks giving 
them a hard push for position. The Coast reports good business 
in both branches; with prices remaining steady and firm. Quota- 
tions generally are $2.35 Coast for reds with $1.05 for pinks. 
These quoted on the spot market for $2.50 for reds and $1.17%a 
$1.20 for pinks with quite a few sales noted at both prices. The 
movement has not been as heavy as has been seen in the past. 
but the easing has come at an opportune moment. " 

Sardines—The condition that formerly surrounded this fish 
have improved considerably, which is a boon to those connected 
with this industry. Reports say that all canning factories are 
working at top speed, to take care of the catches as they come in. 
as the fish are running good. The demand on the market has not 
eased up any to speak of, with sales still coming forward with 
plenty of movement noted. Prices remain steady and firm with 
brokers more willing to make concessions than has been the case 
in the past, 
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Tuna Fish—Some resale has been noted during the week 
and there has been a steady market for such movement. Blue Fin 


is reported as not being packed. Confirmation lacking, but little - 


time will be spent upon that basis. Inquiries are more numerous 
with plenty of buyers looking around for an offering. Some brok- 
ers are willing to make concessions but such are not frequent. 
Prices remain as formerly quoted with some movement seen at a 
little less than current prices. 

Shrimp—Some movement has been seen, but the whole 
is mostly for current consumption. No large sale has been re- 
ported, but mostly along the small lot scale. To go above T5- 
case lot would be going out of bounds. Current prices remain 
steady and firm, with practically no changes being heard of. 

Lobster—The new pack in this product has maintained a 
fair demand. The average consumption is the only real outlet to 
supply. Stocks are in fair shape so this demand can be met. New 
pack is coming in every day and many quick resales are to he 
seen. Prices remain very firm at previously reported levels. 


PICKED UP IN PASSING. 


win e adverse weather conditions, two of the largest 
diana a —- will go 50 and 15 per cent. short on their 
output, of extra sliced 2%s. The hastened ripening of the fruit 
is what has caused a considerable loss. Had the fruit been able 
to develop in its regular course, there would have been plenty of 
this size of canned pineapple to cover all orders. 


Mr. E. S. Sargeant is again at his desk after a visit to the 
Middle West, where he visited several of the canning factories. 
Mr. Sergeant is President of Butler & Sergeant of New York. 


Practically the largest cargo of one single commodity has ar- 
rived in Philadelphia, consisting of 100,000 cases of sliced pine- 
apple from Honolulu. Fifty-four thousand cases were for Balti- 
more and the remaining lot for Philadelphia, New York and Bos- 
ton. The sugar used in canning the pineapple was grown in the 
Hawaiian Islands. 


The apple crop in Rhode Island this year as announced will 
be only i eaten mH of what it was lasi year and the fruit 
will be of poor quality and small in size. This is the estimate 
as given out by the United States Bureau of Markets and Crop 
Estimates. It is figured there will be only about 10,000 barrels. 


According to Harry C. Gilbert Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
pumpkin is being purchased very freely by a great many jobbers 
and not for many years has the previous year’s pack been sold 
out as now. This condition will make the sale of new pack very 
strong when placed on the market. Also the high prices asked for 
other pie timber will leave a large field for pumpkin, as it is cheap. 


John A. Lee, of the Louis Hilfer Co., canned foods brokers, 
has accepted the membership on the Canned Foods Week Commit- 
tee of the National Canners’ Association in place of U. A. Bab- 
cock, of the Sprague Canning Machinery Company. Mr. Babcock 
resigned on account of business duties. Mr. Lee was manager 
of the canned foods week committee in 1914 and therefore has 
had experience in acting on such a committee. 


The California Lima Association have announced that their 
new prices have been well received and Wood & Stevens, their 
local representatives, have announced large confirmations. The in- 
dependents have increased their prices over the Association’s. 


Mr. Peter Aberly has returned from the South, after spending 
a short vacation there. He is connected with the firm of J. P. 
MeNiece & Co., New York City, who are canned food brokers. 


The Joseph Campbell Company, of Camden, N. J., have made 
recommendations to the United States Government, Department of 
Agriculture, standards for tomato puree and pulp. These people 
are among the largest packers and buyers of tomato puree. 


“HUDSON.” 
INJUNCTION STANDS 


The injunction which was issued against the State of Ala- 
bama to prevent its enforcing an order against export from the 
State of shrimp to canneries outside the State, has been made 
permanent. This enables Biloxi canners to secure supplies of 
shrimp from Alabama grounds. 


Canned Foods Week has been postponed from the first week 
in November, 1921, to the first week in March, 1922, in order 
to give time for thorough preparation for one of the greatest 
events of the kind ever conducted. Special displays and demon- 


oes will be made in retail stores all throughout the United 
S. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Indiana Tomato Canners Apparently Sold Up—Some Poor Offer- 
ings—Peas Being Pushed for Sale—Buyers Seem In- 
different to Corn—Southern Pumpkin Is Liked. 

News of the Doings in This Big City. 


Chicago, September 23, 1921. 


We are reveling in nice cool bright weather by day and 
usually a rain at night. It is the kind of weather which inspires 
a canned foods broker to get out early and stay out late hustling 
for orders, eating his way through a dollar bill at lunch time 
and to “bawl out” his cook when he goes home to evening dinner 
for not having it ready on time. It is appetizing weather, and 
the people are eating canned foods with both hands. 

Canned Tomatoes—Our buyers were left, some of them when 
twos tomatoes jumped from 85c to $1.00 in Maryland. That is 
to stay, some of them were; others got in some at 85c, some at 
90c, some at 92%4c, but there they stopped and would no 
higher. Indiana canners appear to be sold up and will take no 
erders. One lot of Indiana twos and threes has been hawked 
around this market for a week past offered at $1.05 for twos and 
$1.40 for threes. I tried to sell them, but the buyers asked me 
if I was selling cans or tomatoes. Most of the cans were about 
half filled. Guess the filling machine went wrong. 

Canned Peas—Canners have been trying to push their num- 

r three sieve Alaskas and sweets, in fact, those are about the 
only kinds and sizes they have left in Wisconsin, and at last 
buyers have begun to take hold of the threes. 

Fives standard and extra standard sweet — and fours 
fancy sweets are hard to find in first hands. Peas in No. 10 
cans are about all sold out of first hands of all grades. It does 
not look like the pack of Wisconsin is going to satisfy the de- 
mand for peas and then more peas. 

Canned Corn—There is a surprising indifference toward 
canned corn, which I am unable to understand. I do not think 
that jobbers bought any futures to speak of, and yet they seem 
disinclined to buy a corn now that it is ready for shipment. 
It must be that wholesalers are carrying over pretty heavy 
stocks of canned corn. ~ 

I hear of Wisconsin standard that is offered at 92%4c@95c 
cannery, but cannot put my finger on the svot. Illinois is sell- 
ing some standard corn at 95c cannery, prompt shipment, but 
the offerings are confined to a few factories and in a small way. 

General—Our buyers are breaking away from Western 
packed canned pumpkin and going to Louisiana and Tennessee 
for their supply. The Southern canners are packing pumpkin 
dry in the can, and many of our Western canners have 
packing it too wet. People prefer pumpkin to water, naturally, 
and pumpkin buyers are “going South.” 

The big merger wholesale grocery house, three in one, 
the Wholesale Grocers Corporation of Chicago, will give its first 
“Get Together Banquet” Saturday evening, September 24, 1921, 
at Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Their employees will all be there 
and the policies, purposes, intentions and ambitions of the or- 
ganization will be set forth and defined. I am invited and hope 
to edge in a few words about “Canned Foods Week.” That is 
going to be the burden of my song now for about six months. [ 
am going to discard my usual subiects Fiat money—Single Tax—- 
Religion—Democratic Politics—Women’s Fashions—The Movies 
and the Ku-Klux-Klan and devote all my talking to Canned 
Foods Week, March, 1922; so if you don’t want to hear about it 
don’t get in range of my voice. ; 

A new canned food and dried fruit brokerage firm has been 
organized in Chicago. We were running short of them and had 
to have another one. They are good lively boys, Moultin-Pickett 
& Just, with good experience, high character, splendid energy. 
I wish them abundant success. If business in that line don’t 
get better I shall feel like pronouncing the same benediction on 
the advent of these new firms in the brokerage lines as did the 
absent minded minister when he married a couple. He said 
“I now pronourice you man and wife, and may God have mercy 
on your souls.” 

I learn that Chicago merchants and manufacturers are going 
to make a hard campaign to get the business of the cotton- 
growing States. The recent advance in cotton has practically 
enriched the South and the cotton States will have an enormous 
purchasing power, The cotton carry-over from 1920 crop is 
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about six and a half million bales, and the 1921 crop is esti- 
mated at as much. The advance in price of cotton in three 
months past when applied to these thirteen million bales of cot- 
ton, will give the cotton-producing States about three-fourths of 
a billion dollars more money to spend than they expected to 
have, and the prosperity will spread all over this land. Chicago 
is going after her share of it. 
WRANGLER. 
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Factories Getting All the Corn Possible—Quality Running All to 
Fancy—All Inquiries Cannot Be Filled—Larger Pack 
of Golden Bantam Than Ever Before—Apple 
Prices Hold Up—General Business 
Very Good. 
Portland, Maine, Sept. 22, 1921. 


Corn—Even though the packing season closed last week in 
practically all sections, one or two factories have been operating 
this week, and report that the loads now being brought to the 
factory are as fresh and desirable as at any time during the sea- 
son. There was so little corn offered as futures, and so many in- 
quiries received, that canners are anxious to make their total up- 
put as large as possible in order to take care of valued customers, 
and are holding the factories open just as long as the corn comes 
in. The quality produced this year has been very fine, the kernels 
retaining all the natural milk and starch through the long drouth. 
The finished product shows a minimum amount of standard qual- 
ity, or of any grade but strictly fancy. 


1921 pack of fancy corn, of which two small lots have been 
offered, has sold quick at $1.50 factory, and many inquiries are 
still pending which cannot be filled. The August sales were light, 
owing to the poor outlook; and before that month was out it was 
doubtful if even these small sales could be filled in full. Now it 
is evident that practically every packer will be able to make good 
deliveries. Extra standard, of which there is very, very little, sold 
in one market this week at $1.30 factory. Standard grade, the 
amount of which is also small, is offered at $1.10 factory. 


Yellow Corn—The pack of Golden Bantam has been much 
larger than ever before in Maine, and the quality 1s excellent. This 
variety will no doubt become a fixed addition to the Maine canned 
foods line. There has also been quite an amount of the various 
other strains of yellow sweet corn raised, though not as much 
as of the true Golden Bantam, Bantam corn is selling today at 
$1.75, and other yellow varieties at $1.60, both f. 0. b. factory. No 
surplus of ear corn has been reported, and it is doubtful if there 
will be any for sale. 


Stringless Beans—While the pack of beans in Maine was 
cut short by the dry weather, and many packers who had sold 
up were obliged to make short deliveries, others now have goods 
to offer and are getting full price. One dollar and thirty cents 
f. o. b. factory is quoted on No. 2 size, and No. 10s seem to be 
out of the market altogether. Maine packed beans are becom- 
ing more widely known in the market each year, and the demand 
increases correspondingly. 


Apple—The price of $5.00 per dozen f. o. b. factory, in 
crates, is still current, and business is being done every day at this 
figure. Some packers report having contracted for their full 
complement, others feel that the $5.00 price is too low and have 
withdrawn temporarily. Still others are offering at $5.25. Offer- 
ings are numerous, but none of them of great volume. The pack 
cannot be very large, as the whole yield of the State, even at nor- 
mal, is small in amount; and, of course, the greater part of the 
Maine appies go to the barreled apple market, much of them for 
export. Winter fruit, Maine’s principal variety, will be harvested 
during September and October, and only the actual harvest will 
yield dependable figures. 


Clams—The price of $1.25 for 5-oz. and $1.80 for 8-oz., 
f. c. b. factory, still obtains, even in view of the fact that packers 
claim the goods cannot be produced for that money. Several 
factories will remain closed throughout the season, and none will 
run to capacity. The principal trouble is the difficulty in get- 
ting clams dug at a price which allows the goods to be packed at 
a profit. An auction of jobless men around the Maine clam flats 
might be successful. 


ardines—The price holds at $2.85 with one or two offerings 
men are somewhat worried over the pros- 


at $2.75. The sa 
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pect of a can shortage, due to the lack of tin plate. Aside from 
that the outlook is brighter than it has been at all this season, as 
the fish are beginning to run, both in Passamaquoddy and Casco 
Bays (Eastport and Portland districts) and factories are receiy- 
ing fares regularly. 

General—Jobbers “on the street” report that September 
business continues very good indeed, maintaining the 1921 aver- 


age as compared with former seasons. Collections are good. There 
are no serious labor troubles in Maine at this time, nearly all in- 
dustries are working, even though some are on short schedule: 
and the general condition of the people throughout the State is. 
— especially as compared with reports from other sec- 
tions. 

Potato acreage, which was once confined wholly to Aroostook 
County, is spreading rapidly to other parts of the State; and in a 
season like this, when a bumper yield is produced, the people are 
more generally prosperous than when the crop fails. This is get- 
ting to be an industry of sufficient importance to affect rhe wel- 
fare of the entire State. 


MAINE. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET: 
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Canned Fruits Cleaning Up Rapidly—Future Prices on Tomatoes 
Not Announced as Yet—Asparagus Cleaned Up. 
Salmon Packets Continue to Arrive. 

Notes of This Market. 


San Francisco, Sept. 23, 1921. 

California canned fruits are cleaning up rapidly and it tooks 
very much as though there would be little left on hand by the 
time the packing season closes, with practically a compuete clean- 
up by the end of the year. ‘There have been no further advances 
on the part of packers and probably there will be none, since the 
general idea is to place canned, fruits on the market at the very 
lowest possibie price. In spite of the firmness of the situation 
there are some buyers who still contend that the great spurt made 
in the market a few weeks ago was due to financial manipula- 
tions and that there is much more unsold fruit than is generally 
believed. However, those who have not anticipated their needs 
are finding it very difficult, indeed, to get the assortments desired 
and a real shortage is already being noted. Busineess is com- 
ing in steadi:y, but packers are being compelled to refuse a con- 
siderable portion off orders since so many items are completely 
sold up. 

Future prices on tomatves have not been announced as yet 
by the California Packing Corporation, but these are expected 
almost any uay, since packing operations have been commenced. 
Spot prices on standards are now as follows: 1s, 95c; 2s, $1.10; 
214s, $1.25, and 10s, $4.00. The crop is a little late this year, since 
farmers were late in planting, owmg to the unsettied conditions 
that prevailed in the spring. The acreage is much smaller than 
for several years and the corn will be very light. By the time 
that canners have put up their packs of catsup, pulp, sauce and 
other specialties, there will not be much left to go into cans. 

The pack of California asparagus may be said to have been 
cleaned up. It is ‘still possibie to buy some of the very large 
sizes, such as Colossal, and some of the grades of peeled, but the 
grades in general demand have been disposed of. The asparagus 
situation is so encouraging that plans are being made by growers 
for planting a considerable acreage, but it will be some time be- 
fore the new fields planned can come into bearing and any great 
increase in the size of the pack is not anticipated. 

James D. Dole, head of the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
Ltd., of Honolulu, is paying the San Francisco office a visit and 
expects to remain two or three weeks, with a possibility that he 
may visit the Eastern markets before returning home. In speak- 
ing of the demand for canned pineapple he stated that his firm, 
which is the largest single producer in the world, was already sold 
up on sliced goods and that other lines were moving off in a very 
satisfactory manner. He expressed the opinion that the advertis- 
ing campaign on crushed and grated pineapple was proving a suc- 
cess and that all stocks of this grade would be moved without 
difficulty. Several wholesale grocers who have had stocks of 
crushed and grated pineapple on hand since early in 1920, and who 
have not made purchases since that time, have reported that these 
have been moving off so rapidly during the past two months that 
additional purchases must be made at once. 
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Salmon packets continue to arrive from the Alaskan fishing 
grounds with the new pack, but so far no definite figures as to 
the extent of the output have been made public. In discussing 
this phase of the situation officials of the Griffith-Durney Com- 
pany, San Francisco, recently said: “From estimates compiled by 
the most reliable factors, the Alaska pack this year of all grades 
is 2,300,000 cases, as against 4,395,000 cases in 1920 and 4,592,000 
eases in 1919. This is the smallest pack since 1907, and when 
you compare this year’s pack with that of 1918 of 6,675,000 cases, 
you will realize how short the pack is. The total pack on the 
Pacific Coast, including Siberia, is estimated at about 4,000,000 
cases, as compared with 6,900,000 cases in 1920, 8,800,000 cases 
in 1919 and 10,600,000 cases in 1918. 

The pack of tuna at San Diego, Cal., will be about 200,000 
cases this year, or fully one-third less than normal. Most of this 
pack has been disposed of, largely for shipment to the Atlantic 
seaboard. In the packing of sardines, which has developed into 
quite an industry in recent years, San Diego canners assert that 
they are facing two serious problems. One is the attitude of 
the retail trade, which continues to ask 25 cents a tin for quarter 
oils, whereas canners declare that at present wholesale prices the 
fish could be sold at a good profit at two for 25 cents. The un- 
warranted profit, they claim, is causing foreign brands to be 
given the preference by consumers. The other problem is the fact 
that canners on Monterey Bay, near San Francisco, can secure 
‘supplies of sardines for about $8.00 a ton, as compared with $12 
and $14 a ton demanded by the fishermen of the south coast. 

An agitation has been started at Sisson, Cal., for a small can- 
nery to handle the strawberry crop. The acreage has been greatly 
enlarged of late and an organization of berry growers is being 
planned. 

The California Canning Peach Growers’ Association has been 
formally organized at Stockton, Cal., and a campaign for mem- 
bership will shortly be launched. The Suter Peach Growers’ Asso- 
ciation will be incorporated into the newly organized body. 

The canning of figs is under way at Turlock, Cal., this repre- 
senting a new venture. Figs are being taken at the plant at four 
and a half cents a pound for No. 1 and two and a half cents a 
pound for No. 2, these prices being paid on delivery. At the end of 
the season, after operating expenses are deducted, the remaining 
money will be apportioned to the growers. 

The Bay Side Canning Company of Alviso, Cal., has increased 
its capital stock to $750,000. 

Phil Larmer. general sales manager for Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, Chicago, is visiting the San Francisco office of this firm. 

Cc. E. Hume, of the G. W. Hume Company, California can- 
ners, with headquarters at San Francisco, is planning to make a 
trip to the Orient in October with the excursion party arranged 
by the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. He will be away 
about three months. 

C. H. Trainer, of the selling staff of the Winters & Prophet 
Canning Company, of New York, is in San Francisco vsiting Till- 
man & Bendel, agents for the concern in this field. 

Joseph H. Hume, well known in California through his former 
connection with Hunt Bros., but who has been making his head- 
quarters in the East of late, is in San Francisco and plans to re- 

main for some time. 

Kurtz & Co., of Salem, Ore., have taken over the Toledo Can- 
ning Company, of Toledo, Ore. 

“BERKELEY.” 


As Brokers View the Market 


‘ Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 17, 1921. 
Buying of tomatoes continues good, but it is becoming more 
difficult to place business, as most packers have all the orders 
they can handle. Corn appears weaker but with less than a seven 
million case pack, we look for much higher prices soon. 
BERT C. KEITHLY CO. 


WHAT THE CANNERS HAVE DONE 


Eureka Springs, Ark., Sept. 17th, 1921—The to- 
mato crop is very poor here, the acreage is small, and 
the quality very poor and ripening slow and irregular. 
The worms are playing havoc, boring right into the to- 
matoes green, and I do not think there will be over 10 
per cent of a normal pack in this section of North 
Arkansas and South Missouri.—G. G. Williams. 


Bloomington, Ill., Sept. 19th, 1921—We finished 
our corn canning season last week. Our acreage was 
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only two-thirds of the acreage we had in 1920. The 
average yield this season was better than we have had 
for several years, and we were able to get both quality 
and quantity.—Bloomington Canning Company. 

E Dale, Ind., Sept. 19th, 1921.—Tomatoes—A verage, 
50 per cent of normal; yield, 75 per cent; late, medium 
quality. Pack—Less than 50 per cent last year.—Acme 
Canning Co. 

; Wingo, Ky., Sept. 19th, 192i—We are not operat- 
ing our plant this season. Therefore, we have no grow- 
ing crops here for market except sweet potatoes, which 
are fine.-—Cook & Howard Canning Co. 

_ Belair, Md., Sept. 19th, 1921—We are not packing 
this year. Acreage about 10 per cent, with 70 per cent 
of a crop. Tomatoes generally over this week. Only 
a scattered amount left over for next week. Corn about 
60 to 70 per cent; hot weather brought it on too fast. 
Mostly over this week.—Belair Packing Co. 

Buckeystown, Md., Sept. 19th, 1921—Our acreage 
pack of corn is 95,000 cases. We have finished packing 
for this season and have 40,000 cases.—The Buckeys- 
town Packing Co. 

Hopewell, N. J., Sept. 14th, 1921—We contracted 
for one-third of our normal acreage and prospects are 
very poor.—Hopewell Valley Canning Co. 

E. Williamson, N. Y., Sept. 20th, 1921—On account 
of the high prices paid by the shippers ran up the price 
out of reach of the canners. We do not believe that 
there was 25 per cent of the actual amount of Bartlett 
pears put up this year. We have just started packing 
apples. The crop is about 30 per cent of last year.— 
Fruit Belt Preserving Co. 

Lebanon, Ohio, Sept. 19th, 1921—We finished can- 
ning corn on September 3. Had 225 acres and packed 
13,832 cases. Last year from 500 acres we packed 
38,000 cases. So we had nearly half normal acreage 
and packed about one-third of normal. The factories 
canning corn in this section will have from one-third to 
one-half of a pack. Several here did not open.—The 
Banner Packing Co. 

_ Roanoke, Va., Sept. 20th, 1921—We are not oper- 
ating any of our factories this year. Not one canner 
in ten is doing so. The pack in Roanoke, Bedford and 
Franklin counties, usually a heavy canning section, will 
not be 20 per cent of normal.—W. L. Becker & Co. 

Carlye, Ill., Sept. 15th, 1921—Take it as a whole, 
there will not be much “Home Canning” in Southern 
Illinois this season. Last season it was heavy and 
caused sale of canned tomatoes at retail to slow down 
very perceptibly. One-fourth of a crop is all we can 
anticipate. 

Jobbers are offering No. 2 tomatoes at $1.35 and 
No. 3 at $1.85 per dozen, and are informing their cus- 
tomers that there will not be one-fourth of a crop, 
advising purchases at these prices. 

With cost of twos at $1.00 and threes at $1.50 per 
dozen, how can Baltimore packers offer at 90 cents and 
$1.35? It is not necessary to make such sacrifices. You 
are entitled to a reasonable profit; not less than $1.25 
and $1.75 per dozen is what you should have, and you 
can get it, but stay close around Baltimore. Do not 
attempt to supply the Middle West; they are amply 
able to supply themselves. Your prices are used to 
break the market every season. 

Audubon, Iowa, Sept. 19th, 1921—Regarding crop 
conditions here, we are not operating this year. From 
the best information we can get, and this is reliable, 
the pack of corn in this State will be about 25 per cent 
of last year’s output—Audubon Canning Co. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FEDERAL STANDARDS 
1. Tomato Puree or Pulp—2. Grades for Tomato Puree or Pulp— 
3. Trimming Stock Tomato Puree or Pulp—4. Grades 
for Trimming Stock Tomato Puree or Pulp. 

By The Jos. Cambell Co., 

G. M. Bartlett, Chief Chemist. O. Z. Zinn, Purchasing Agent. 

den, New Jersey. 
I 
TOMATO PUREE OR PULP. 

1—Thin Tomato Puree, Thin Tomato Pulp, is the product 
obtained by the evaporation of strained, whole, ripe tomatoes, 
with or without the addition of salt, and contains not less than 
six and thirty hundredths per cent. (6.30%) of tomato solids 
determined by drying in vacuo at 70°C. 

2—Light Tomato Puree, Light Tomato Pulp, is the product 
obtained by the evaporation of strained, whole, ripe, tomatoes, 
with or without the addition of salt, and contains not less than 
eight and thirty-seven hundredths per cent. (8.37%) of tomato 
solids determined by drying in vacuo at 70°C. 

8—Medium Tomato Puree, Medium Tomato Pulp, is the pro- 
duct obtained by the evaporation of strained, whole, ripe tomatoes, 
with or without the addition of salt, and contains not less than 
ten per cent. (10%) of tomato solids determined by drying in 
vacuo at 70°C. 

4—Heavy Tomato Puree, Heavy Tomato Pulp, is the product 
obtained by the evaporation of strained, whole, ripe tomatoes, 
with or without the addition of salt, and contains not less than 


twelve per cent. (12%) of tomato solids determined by drying in 
vacuo at 70°C. 


GRADES FOR TOMATO PUREE OR PULP. 

5—Fancy Tomato Puree, Fancy Tomato Pulp, is of bright 
red color, finished free from particles of seeds, skins, specks or 
foreign matter and free from flat, bitter or scorched flavor. 

6—Standard Tomato Puree, Standard Tomato Pulp, is of 
good red color, reasonably well finished free from seeds, skins, 
specks or foreign matter, and free from flat, bitter or scorched 
flavor. 

7—Substandard Tomato Puree, Substandard Tomato Pulp, 
conforms to the definition for Standard Tomato Puree, Standard 
Tomato Pulp, but is of poorer color, and/or flavor and/or finish. 


Ill 
TRIMMING STOCK TOMATO PUREE OR PULP. 

1—Thin Trimming Stock Tomato Puree, Thin Trimming 
Stock Tomato Pulp, is the product obtained by the evaporation of 
strained tomatoes from trimming stock, which may or may not 
contain whole tomatoes, with or without the addition of salt, and 
contain not less than six and thirty hundredths per cent. (6.30%) 
of tomato solids determined by drying in vacuo 70°C. 

2—Light Trimming Stock Tomato Puree, Light Trimming 
Stock Tomato Pulp, is the product obtained by the evaporation of 
strained tomatoes from trimming stock, which may or may not 
contain whole tomatoes, with or without the addition of salt, and 
contains not less than eight and thirty-seven hundredths per cent. 
(8.87%) of tomato solids determined by drying in vacuo at 70°C. 

38—Medium Trimming Stock Tomato Puree, Medium 
Trimming Stock Tomato Pulp, is the produuct obtained by the 
evaporation of strained tomatoes from trimming stock, which 
may or may not contain whole tomatoes, with or without the 
addition of salt, and contains not less than ten per cent. (10%) 
of tomato solids determined by drying in vacuo at 70°C. : 

4—Heavy Thimming Stock Tomato Puree, Heavy Trimming 
Stock Tomato Pulp, is the product obtained by the evaporation of 
strained tomatoes from trimming stock, which may or may not 
contain whole tomatoes, with or without the addition of salt, and 
contain not less than twelve per cent. (12%) of tomato solids 
determined by drying in vacuo at 70°C. 


IV 
GRADES FOR TRIMMING STOCK TOMATO 
PUREE OR PULP. 


5—Fancy Trimming Stock Tomato Puree, Fancy Trimming 
Stock Tomato Pulp, is of bright red color, finished free from 
particles of seeds, skins, specks or foreign matter and free from 
flat, bitter or scorched flavor. — - 

6—Standard Trimming Stock Tomato Puree, Standard 
Trimming Stock Tomato Pulp, is of good red color, reasonably 
well finished free from seeds, skins, specks of foreign matter, and 
free from flat, bitter or scorched flavor. 

7—Substandard Trimming Stock Tomato Puree, Substandard 
Trimming Stock Tomato Pulp, confirms the definition for Stand- 
ard Tomato Puree, Standard Tomato Pulp, but is of poorer color, 
and/or flavor and/or finish. 
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THE TARIFF BATTLE. 
What it May Mean to Pig Tin as Shown in Controversy. 


We are producing some correspondence from the American 
Metal Market, New York City, as giving some insight into the 
question of the supply, and how the tariff may affect it. It will 
be remembered the tin plate industry laceguished and practically 
died under a no-tariff regime; and that when “protected”, it 
blossomed forth and grew to be the greatest in the world, 
taking precedence over the production in Wales, the former 
stronghold of tin plate manufacture. What is mainly needed is 
encouragement of pig tin production in the country, even anything 
that will help towards this end should be encouraged. Whether 
or not we can afford to build up a pig tin business at the expense 
of higher tin plate prices, as must result from increased tin 
tariffs, is a mooted question, but we do not believe prices on tin 
plate would be much increased through the proposed tariff. It is 
not well for this great country to be dependent upon any other 
nation for a staple like pig tin. England today has a practical 
monopoly on pig tin. What would happen to the canning industry 
if any interruption should occur, and we had no tin producing’ 
industry in this country? Are we forgetting our War Lessons 
so soon? 


The letters in question follow: 


; New York, Sept. 16, 1921. 
Editor, American Metal Market: “ 


Dear Sir—In your issue of September 7th, 1921, you pu 
lished a letter from !Mr. Milton L. Lissberger, Cialeanion od the 
Solder & Bearing Metal Manufacturers’ Association, and I am 
sending you herewith copy of my letter to Senator Penose, which 
is a reply to Mr. Lissberger’s, and I would appreciate it if you 
= = my answer as fully as you did Mr. Lissberger’s letter, 
and oblige, 


Yours very truly, 


WM. LOEB, Jr., 
Vice President, American Smelting and Refining Company. 


New York, Sept. 16, 1921. 
Hon. Boies Penrose, Chairman, 
Finance Committee, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
My dear Mr. Chairman: 
_ Mr. Milton L. Lissberger, Chairman of the Solder and Bear- 
ing Metal Manufacturers’ Association has written you oppos- 
ing the duty of 2c per pound on tin as provided for in the House 
Tariff Bill. The lack of knowledge of the subject which he dis- 
plays is suprising, and I will.attempt to point out only a few of 
his many inaccurate statements. 

(1) He states, “Tin produced from Bolivian ore has such 
physical properties as to make it unfit for use for the manufac- 
ture of tin plate, high grade solders and bearing metals, for roll- 
ing into foil, and for manufacturing into collapsible tubes, also 
for the tinning of high grade steel products.” 

Straits tin assays: 


American Smelting and Refining Company elec- 


Our electrolytic tin has been used: 

For tin plating. 

For high grade solder and bearing metal. 

For tin foil. 

For collapsible tubes, and for tinning high grade steel prod- 
ucts, and the users stand at the top of their respective classes as 
manufacturers. 

The above answers Mr. Lissberger completely as to the qual- 
ity of our product, which you will note, assays higher than 
that of Straits tin. 

In another portion of his letter he absolutely contradicts 
himself on this point when he says: 

“The tin smelted and refined in the United States of Bo- 
livian ore is of higher quality than so far produced anywhere 
else.” 

(2) He says that the American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany have been smelting 90 per cent. of the tin imports. The 
annual consumption of pig tir in the United States amounts to 
approximately 64,000 tons. Over 81 per cent. of this domestic 
consumption is supplied from abroad, and less than 19 per cent. 
is furnished from Bolivian ores smelted in the five United States 
tin smelters, and amounts to approximately 12,000 tons per an- 
num, of which the American Smelting and Refining Company 
produces about 8,000 tons, or about 66 per cent., instead of 90 
per cent., as Mr. Lissberger says: 
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(3) Mr. Lissberger says we control the tin ore beds of Bo- 
livia. Our answer to that is that the American Smelting and Re- 
fining Company does not own a single share of stock or any in- 
terest whatever in any Bolivian tin mine, and never has. We buy 
our tin ores in the open market in competition with the English, 
German and the Far Eastern smelters:and with the four other 
tin smelters in the United States. 

(4) Mr. Lissberger asserts that the American Smelting and 
Refining Company sells refined pig tin in Europe and that this 
proves that we can profitably produce tin and sell it at a profit 
in the English market. This is only true to the extent that we 
did make one actual export shipment of our tin in a heavily 
falling market in order to cut down our losses. At present we, 
necessarily, buy our tin ores based on the London quotations, and 
one of the main reasons why we are asking for a duty on pig tin 
is in order to protect ourselves against the manipulation of the tin 
price in London and the fluctuations in foreign exchange. The 
moderate duty fixed in the House Bill will tend to stabilize the 
tin price in the United States and insure to the benefit of not only 
the tin smelters, but to the users of tin themselves, besides it 
will bring in a considerable revenue into the United States 
Treasury. . 

(5) Mr. Lissberger speaks of the affiliated companies of 
the American Smelting and Refining Company being producers 
of metal alloys and of their having the advantage of figuring 
their tin on actual cost of mining in Bolivia, smelting and re- 
fining in the United States, as against what other manufacturers 
will have to pay for imported tin. The answer to this is that we 
have no affiliated companies producing metal alloys. We do pro- 
duce a small amount of special metal alloys at our Selby lead 
plant on the Pacific Coast. We would be delighted to use our 
Bolivian tin in the manufacture of our Selby alloys, but the 
fact is that we can buy Straits tin at San Francisco at a lower 
price than we can ship our electrolytic tin because of the lower 
freight rate Malay States to San Francisco as compared with 
Malay States to New York and also because of freight rate from 
New York to San Francisco on electrolytic tin, the freight dif- 
ference being 144c per pound, and that is the reason we use 
Straits tin instead of our own electrolytic tin at Selby. 

(6) Mr. Lissberger’s statements as to tin smelting and re- 
fining costs both here and abroad are ridiculous. Bolivian con- 
centrates when smelted with Nigerian, Straits and other pure tin 
ores in English smelters do not require further refining. The 
English smelters have a Government monopoly of these pure tin 
ores. Bolivian concentrates are the only source of tin for our 
tin smelters, and when smelted alone by themselves, do not give 
a high enough grade of product for tin plating. They have to be 
put through an elestrolytic refining process at a cost to us of 2c 
per pound. Therefore, the proposed duty of 2c will only com- 
pensate us for this extra cost of producing tin comparable with 
Straits tin, not to speak of our higher labor costs here as com- 
pared with abroad. 

(7) Our tin-smelting and refining costs, the manipulation 
of the price in London and the fluctuation of foreign exchange, 
do not permit us or any other tin smelter in the United States, 
to make any profit in the tin producing business, and it is a 
serious question whether the tin smelting industry here can sur- 
vive without a duty higher than the two cents (2c) proposed, but 
we are willing to try it out. Without an adequate duty we shall 
have to close down our tin plant. 

(8) I am astonished that any organization should, through 
its representative, make to your Honorable Committee, a state- 
ment so little founded on fact. 

On behalf of this company, I respectfully urge that the duty 
of two cents (2c) per pound on pig tin, proposed in the House 
Tariff Bill, be concurred in by the Senate Finance Committee. 

With assurance of high regard, believe me, 
Very respectfully yours, 
WM. LOEB, Jr., Vice-President. 


LENIENCY TO BE SHOWN TO BUSINESS MEN UNABLE 
TO MEET INCOME TAX PAYMENTS. 


Washington—It is believed that the Government will take a 
lenient attitude on those cases of real hardships where business 
interests were unable to meet the September 15 payment 
promptly by reason of factors beyond their control. 

If prompt notice of the inability to pay is given the district 
tax collectors and arrangements made by the payment of the 
amounts due the infliction of the heavy penalities provided by the 
revenue laws for defaulted payments undoubtedly will be waived 
wherever warranted. 

The district collectors, officials explained, have entire charge 
of collections in their districts. Whatever arrangements for the 
eventual payment of taxes must be made by delinquent tax- 
payers in each case with the district official. Under provisions 


of the revenue act the Commissioner of Internal Revenue is not 
authorized to grant extension of time for the payment, and the 
district officials instead have been clothed with authority to 
arrange for the payment of delinquent taxes. 


Many officials believe that the bad reports from New York 
detailing the bad conditions of business there as seriously inter- 
fering with the payment of taxes by both individuals and business 
companies are exaggerated and do not represent the condition of 
the country generally. Consequently, full reports on collections 
in each of the districts are anxiously awaited, in order that the 
actual situation may be definitely ascertained. 


Revised estimates of collections for income taxes September 
15 now placed total at approximately $525,000,000. Manhattan 
district, New York City, was estimated as being $36,000,000 
less than same period last year. : 

Between 15 and 20 per cent. of the income tax-payers in 
New York Federal Reserve district are believed to have defaulted 
on their third installment, according to Frank Bowers, collector 
of internal revenue for New York. 


STRAWS IN THE WIND 


Five hundred thousand railroad workers east of the Missis- 
sippi River have voted overwhelmingly against acceptance of 
the 12 per cent. wage cut that went into effect July 1. This be- 
came known yesterday at a meeting in Hoboken, N. J., of 400 
delegates of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men from divisions east of Chicago. Present as guests were rep- 
resentatives of the other organizations of the “Big Five’’— 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, Brotherhood. of Railway Trainmen and Switchmen’s 
Union of North America. 

No official statement as to the prospects of a strike, how- 
ever, could be obtained from the delegates. It was stated that 
the results of the vote would be announced October 12, either 
in Chicago or Cleveland. 

At the greatest depth of depression, January 1 of this year, 
there were only 37,500 persons gainfully employed at Detroit, 
according to estimates of the Employers’ Association there. 
Figures for the current week just compiled, indicate that more 
than 174,000 are on the pay rolls. At the peak of the war boom, 
on March 23, 1920, there were 308,000 men and women em- 
ployed. 

A dispatch to New York Tribune from Cleveland says, 
W. S. Stone, Grand Chief of Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers has predicted that 98 per cent. of the railroad brother- 
hood members will vote fcr a strike. 


Despatches from Pittsburgh say a strike of 300 coal miners 
—— by Spencer-Newlands Coal Company has gone into 
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BROKERS 
CANNED FOODS AID PRESERVERS SUPPLIES 


(We can serve a few more desireable accounts) 


HIGHEST QUALITY a 


Chili Sauce 
Tomato Catsup 
Whole Temato Puree 


Greenabaum Bros., Inc. 
SEAFORD, DELAWARE | 
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EDITORIAL JOTTINGS 


Atlantic City—-That Atlantic City for the 1922 Convention, 
and as the annual Convention City, is not our pet idea is shown 
by the number of canners, brokers, and supply men, who endorse 
it and are in hearty favor of such a move. High men in the 
industry, of all kinds, as well as the rank and file, have been 
thinking for the past few years of this proposition of one regu- 
lar place of meeting, and have come to the conclusion that it is 
the wise thing to do. Broadly speaking, the canner is little con- 
cerned where the Convention is held, that is as to its geograph- 
ical location, for one city is as far away as another to him, and 
all he asks is comfort, convenience and amusement, and the 
broker will be where the canners congregate. It is the ma- 
chinery man, even more than the supply man, who is most 
directly interested, and whose interests should be carefully con- 
sidered. And the machinery men are coming around in a body 
to the idea of one annual Convention City, and all that we have 
heard from favor Atlantic City. 


Local Machinery Exhibits Should Not Be Made—A matter 
of more than passing moment has recently developed in this 


question of exhibiting at Conventions. An exhibition of ma- 
chinery is being spoken of in connection with the annual meet- 
ing of the Wisconsin Pea Canners Association, at Milwaukee, 
and which meets each year in a three-day session about the 
middle of November. This Milwaukee meeting has grown to 
be a big and influential affair, for although there are but a scant 
hundred canners in that State, canners of peas and of all other 
products from other States attend, and the machinery and the 
supply men are always there in goodly numbers, making a Con- 
vention of from 350 to 500 each year. In recent years we have 


noted that some machinery men have installed a machine or two 
in their rooms; label men display their wares and the seedsmen 
spread their seeds to catch business. Those who began with the 
beginning of Associations in this industry will recognize in this 
a repetition of the origin of the machinery exhibit at the can- 
ners’ annual Conventions. When the canners first began to as- 
semble the machinery and the supplymen brought their offerings 
in just this way; a mere handful of them, gradually increasing 
until finally they got together, formed the Canning Machinery 
and Supplies Association, and then made their exhibit a side issue 
of the big annual Convention, but all under one roof and all 
under agreed upon rules and regulations. There has been a 
kind of unwritten rule that members of the Canning Machinery 
and Supplies Association should not exhibit at State and local 
Conventions, saving all this for the one big, annual Convention, 
and we think it is a rule that ought to be strictly adhered to. 
Merely because a machinery house or supply firm is located at 
or near the city of the State or local Convention is not suf- 
ficient reason to break away from this long established custom. 
If such firms wish to make exhibits they should do so at their 
own establishments and confine their efforts to invitations to 
the Convention to visit their exhibits. A breach of this custom 
will result, either in a dismemberment of the Canning Machinery 
and Supplies Association, or the putting of all its members to 
extraordinary expenses in the making of several exhibits each 
year, instead of one big one. For no sooner will the Milwaukee 
meeting put on a machinery exhibit, than will the Western Can- 
ners Association see an exhibit forming; and if these two big 
meetings hold an exhibit, the Tri-State Association will have 
one, and each individual State will expect the same honor paid 
it, and the end of it all will be a return to the old, unseemly 
scramble of no benefit to the exhibitors because of the expense 
and trouble, and of bother and distraction to the Convention 
itself. We think the officers of the Wisconsin Canners Associa- 
tion should think seriously of this and so far from inviting such 
an exhibit, should discourage it if they do not actually request 
that such exhibits be not made. The time will come when these 
canners will not want the exhibit, will object to it on the ground 
that it detracts too much from the work of their Association and 
meetings. They are making a step backwards and they had bet- 
ter think well before they take it. 


On the part of the Canning Machinery and Supplies Asso- 
ciation, they should prohibit their members from making such 
exhibits; for if they do not they will find they are permitting a 
wedge to be driven into their Association, which will ultimately 
split them into pieces and destroy the Association. ; 


The State and local Associations of canners should be 
worked up to their highest possible point of efficiency and value 
to their members; their meetings should be limited to a day or 
two at most, which would afford ample time for all the business 
that should, legitimately, come before them, and they should not 
be prolonged for the sake of affording opportunities to the ma- 
chinery and supply men to entertain them. This feature has run 
to seed in the past few years, and has become a source of worry 
and expense to the entertainers through too frequent repetition. 
Every State or local Convention has come to mean a call for 
funds to entertain the Convention, and when you multiply this by 
a dozen or more, and then add on the extremely heavy expense 
of the big annual Convention and exhibit, you can see that it be- 
comes a heavy burden to the machinery and supply firms, and 
to the brokers, who always contribute. 


Thrift and economy are the watchwords of these days of 
reconstruction, and this industry cannot do better than to elimi- 
nate this wasteful practice right now. 


New Suggested Standards For Puree—The Bureau of Chem- 
istry often requests manufacturers to submit their opinions on 
standards, etc., and almost invariably holds meetings and con- 
sultations to afford manufacturers the opportunity to express 
their views; but we believe this is the first time that anyone in 
this industry has submitted his version of what should be stand- 
ards in such good form and so definitely as has the Joseph 
Campbell Company, the famous makers of famous soups, etc. 
We give their standards for tomato puree, pulp, etc., in this 


. week’s issue, and we are sure our readers will view them with a 


great deal of interest. They have been drawn up in the same 
form as that followed by the National Canners Association in an- 
nouncing matters of this kind, but coming from experienced 
manufacturers such as the Campbell Company is. they deserve, 
and undoubtedly will receive, very careful consideration. The 
need for improved standards in this line is too well known to re- 
quire comment, and we think the Campbell Company is to be 
commended for putting their chief chemist to work to help solve 
the problem in the best possible way. 
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One Speaks Out For the Ideal Convention—We have during 
the past several weeks invited opinions on what the big annual 
Convention should do or should not do; have asked those who 
complain that “nothing is ever done at the meetings” to say what 
they think should be done. There was no string to this and no 
limitation, but apparently when given the opportunity to outline 
a meeting that would result n doing something, the complainants 
have faltered and failed. It might very readily be claimed that 
henceforth they should hold their peace; but we do not do so. 
The bars have not been put up, but, on the contrary, we know 
we voice the feelings of every officer in any Association when we 
say their opinions will be welcomed; these officers want help to 
serve the members in the best possible manner. 

However, there has been found one brave enough to outline 
what it would be well for the Convention to do, and we give his 
communication in this issue. We do not wish to interpret his 
words, but we can say that he, too, drives for a business meet- 
ing, with snap and vigor rather than too numerous meetings filled 
with long and many addresses, often going over the same groun1 
several times. He seems to voice the sentimnts of the industry. 


The Interesting Story of the Hawaiian Pineapple Industry— 
Last month our California correspondent, who signs himself 
“Berkeley,” took his vacation in the Hawaiian Islands on a trip 
of inspection to those canneries who pack so many and such 
fine pineapples, that he might report the industry for The Can- 
ning Trade, just as he found it. And the result is a rare treat 
in his description and in the pictures which illustrate it. We 
begin this in our coming issue, October 3rd, and whether you 
pack pineapples or not, you will find his recital gripping with 
interest, and possibly you will feel greater pride in belonging 
to an industry that has been so notably advanced by these 
Hawaiian canners. For the story of the Hawaiian pineapple 
development constitutes one of America’s greatest achievements, 
as it is one of the greatest in canning circles. 


A STUDY OF THE FACTORS AFFECTING TEMPERATURE 
CHANGES IN THE CONTAINER DURING THE 
CANNING OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


By C. A. Magoon and C. W. Culpepper, Office of Horticultural 
and Pomological Investigations. 


Bulletin No. 956, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Note—The manuscript of this bulletin was submitted for 
publication February 27, 1920; circumstances of an incidental 
character interfered with its early issue. 
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Cabbage—All cabbage plants used in these tests had firm 
heads, and the outer leaves were discarded. The heads were 
sliced somewhat coarser than for sauerkraut, with a rotary slic- 
ing machine. The sliced material was then blanched in flow- 
ing steam for 10 minutes, after which it was packed into the cans 
and enough water added to fill the interspaces. The results are 
shown in figures 49 and 50. The wide variation is due to in- 
ability to pack the cans exactly alike. In general when packed 
in this way the rate of change of temperature at the center of 
the can is very much slower than that of string beans, but con- 
siderably faster than that of sweet corn. Cabbage is the only 
one of the leafy vegetables that has been included in these tests. 
The rate of change of temperature at the center of the can in the 
leafy vegetables depends upon the nature of the packing. If 
the cabbage in this case had been cut coarser and a little more 
water had been added, the rate of change would have been very 
much faster. On the other hand, if the material had been sliced 
finer and packed into the can a little closer, the rate would have 
been slower. Any alteration of the packing which would affect 
convection would affect the rate of change of temperature at 
the center of the can. In the leafy vegetables almost any re- 
sults may be obtained between that of string beans and sweet 
corn. As usually packed, however, the changes are perhaps quite 
slow. This, again, shows how important it is to know how rapidly 
the temperature in the can approaches that of the retort. 

Factors Affecting the Change of Temperature at the Center 
of the Can — In considering the factors affecting the rate of 
change of temperature in the can the laws of heat transmission, 
especially the rapidity of convection and the slowness of con- 
duction and radiation, should be held in mind. From all the 
preceding experiments the following facts seem clear. 

The first important factor is the size and nature of the con- 
tainer. If the rate at which the material in the can transmits 
heat is slower than the conductivity of the walls of the con- 
tainer, then the nature of the container ceases to be an im- 


portant factor and the diameter of the container is the chief 
tactor. If the rate at which the material carries heat to the cen- 
ter of the can is taster than the conductivity of the walls of the 
container, then the nature of the container is important and 
variaion in its conductivity affects the temperature changes at 
the center of the can. Thus in string beans there is a difference 
in the rate ot change ot temperatuie in the tin and glass due to 
the ditierences in the conductivity of the walls of the container, 
but in sweet corn the rate of change of temperature follows 
more nearly the order of the diameter of the container, the glass 
not being an important facto. The diameter of the container is 
ot very much less importance in material where there is a free 
liquid in which convection carries the heat rapidly to the center 
oI the can. Thus the difference in the rate of change of tempera- 
ture in No. 2 and in No. 3 tin cans is so small in string beans 
that only slight ditierences in the processing periods are neces- 
sary. 

Vaiiations in the composition of the material are of im- 
poitance when such variations atiect convection. If the material 
is of such a nature that no convection occurs, its composition 
may vary widely without greatly affecting the temperature 
changes in the can. Thus sweet potatoes and pumpkin, though 
ot very different chemical composition, have similar time-tem- 
perature curves. ‘Lhe going into solution of starch may change 
tne viscosity of the material and hence affect the temperature 
changes in the ‘can, but changes in the physical nature of the 
starch have very little effect it the character of the pack at the 
outset is such that no convection can occur. In some cases there 
may be the cooking out of soluble proteins, pectins, or other 
viscous materials which would interfere with convection. Varia- 
tions ot materials in this respect must be considered in proces- 
sing. Usually in processing where there is a breaking up of 
tiie material the rate of change of temperature become slower, 
but in the tomato the opposite is true, pecause the tomato con- 
tains little sarch, pectin, or other mucilaginous material. The 
liquid becomes free, thus allowing convection. 

The nature of the pack is one of the most important factors 
affecting the rate of change of temperature. In any material of 
any composition which is so packed that there is a free liquid 
filling in the interspaces between the pieces of material in the 


‘pack there is a very rapid change in temperature during proces- 


sing. The temperature of the material approaches the tempera- 
ture of the bath or retort very quickly. Any variation in the 
method of packing which interferes with convection alters the 
rate of change of temperature in the center of the can. The pro- 
portion of liquid to material is important, as has been shown 
under “Sweet corn.” The fineness of division of the material is 
of importance because of the increased effect of surface tension 
in finly divided material. The fineness of division also affects the 
proportion of liquid to material. 

The blanching or precoking affects the temperature changes 
if it in any way alters the nature or proportion of free liquid 
in the material. Blanching the leafy vegetables would enable 


closer pack to be made and would thus make the rate of change 


of temperature slower. 


The heating and cooling medium is of importance. When 
the container is heated or cooled in the air the process is very 
slow. When it is heated in water or steam and when cooled in 
water, the process is very rapid, depending upon the other fac- 
tors already pointed out. 

Figure 51 shows curves for a large number of vegetables 
processed in No. 3 tin cans at 100 degrees C. They fall pretty 
distinctly into two groups. The group having a free liquid with 
a consequent rapid rise in temperature contains by far the larger 
beans, lima beans, soy beans, peas, and asparagus. In the 
second group, having very little free liquid, the rate of change 
proportion of fruits and vegetables. This group includes string 
of temperature is very slow. In this group are sweet potatoes, 
sweet corn, pumpkins and summer squash. Tomato and cab- 
bage form a somewhat intermediate group. 

Summary—(1) The mercury thermometer is sufficiently 
accurate for practical work in the determination of temperature 
changes in the canning of food materials if it is properly cali- 
brated and standardized. 

(2) A satisfactory apparatus has been devised for measur- 
ing the temperature changes at the center of the can during the 
processing period and the subsequent cooling, which permits the 
use of the mercury thermometer both in the water bath and in 
steam retort. 

(3) In a can packed with material having an interspace 
filled with a free liquid, as in string beans, the rate of change 
of temperature at the center of the can is very rapid, and in 
materials of a heavy or pasty nature, as in sweet corn, the rate 
is very slow unless mechanical agitation is employed. 
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(4) In canned materials the character of the pack and the 
composition of the material very largely determine the rate of 
change of temperature in the can. The fineness of division and 
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compactness of the material and the amount and viscosity of the 
free liquid are the factors which influence the rate of change of 
temperature. Variations in he composition of the material, how- 
ever, have very little effect if the consistency of the material is 
such that no convection can occur. 

(5) Sodium chlorid has very little direct effect upon the rate 
of change of temperature. Variations in the composition of the 
material, however, have very little effect if the consistency of 
the material is such that no convection can occur. 

(5) Sodium chlorid has very little direct effect upon the rate 
of change of temperature in the cap. Dilute sugar solutions 
have only a small effect, but the concentrated solutions have a 
considerable effect in retarding the rate of change. Solutions of 
starch have a very marked retarding effect upon the rate of 
change of temperature at the center of the can. The retarding 
effect increases very rapidly from 2 to 5 per cent. In 5 per cent. 
starch the consistency becomes such that all convection is stopped 
and the rate of change is very slow. Increasing the percentage 
of starch further has very little effect upon the temperature 
changes. Also, any other material of a viscous nature, such as 
protein or pectin, retards the rate of change of temperature. 

(6) The glass container has a marked retarding ettect upon 
the rate o1 rise In temperature in those materials in which there 
is w lee ilyuid, aS IN beans, but 1s OF little importance 
Niateuals O1 a heavy consistency, such aS Sweet corn. Un tne 
Mand, QiaSS CooiS Laster Im Une alr than tin, Owing to its 
yreacer power radiation, 

(i) Ditterences in tne diameter of the container are of much 
1eSS IMiportance In Those Materials In Which there 1s a 1ree liquid 
Muleriais OI neavy consisvency. ‘1:hus tnere need be 
Uiueence In Une piocessing peiloa of No. Z and No. 3 Un 
cauS Surlng veans, but theie must be considerabie diiference 
processing perlod or Ino. Z and No. 3 tin cans of sweet 
corn. 


(8) The temperature of the bath or retort is reached in the 
container in approximately the same time, whether the proces- 
sing temperature 1s 100, 109, 116 or 121 degrees C. ‘lomatoes 
aie a stiikKing exception to the rule, because the higher tempera- 
wes bieak aown whe tissues ot the truit. 


(9) The difference in the rate of cooling in the air and 
water 1s very marked. in materials having a tree liquid the 
cooling 1s exceedingly rapid, as in string beans, but is consider- 
uvly siOwer In maveilals naving a heavy consisvency, as in sweet 
potatoes. Cooling in air is always very much siower than cooi- 
ing in water, 

(10) Since a steam-tight closure in glass containers can not 
be made, any temperature above 100 degrees falls to 100 degrees 
uS lapldly aS the vemperatuie of the ietort, so that thhe tem- 
perature 1s always 100 degrees or below when removed from the 
retort. 


(11) In the intermittent process, the first processing period 
may or may not affect the rate of temperature change in the 
second processing period, depending upon the composition and 
nature of the material. Any change during the first processing 
period which interferes with convection retards the rate of 
change of temperature during the second processing period. 
This change may be the simple compacting of the material, the 
going into solution of starch, protein, pectin, or any other 
mucilaginous material. If the material at the outset is such that 
no convection occurs, then the gelatinization of starch or other 
such change has very little effect upon the rate of change of 
temperature in the can. 

(12) The fruits and vegetables as processed in these tests 
fall roughly into two groups, with reference to time-tempera- 
ture relations. The first group consists of those fruits and vege- 
tables packed so that there is a free liquid filling the interspaces 
between the pieces of material. The rate of change of tempera- 
ture in this group is very rapid. The second group consists of 
those materials that are packed in such a way that little or no 
convection can occur. The rate of change of temperature in 
this group is very slow. 


WHAT THE WHEELER SERVICE BUREAU CAN DO. 


In speaking of the Wheeler Service Bureau, Mr. F. A. 
—— president of the Torsch-Summers Company of Baltimore, 
. Says: 
“We believe this Bureau will prove a big help to 
the Canners and also the Wholesale Grocers; and, as 
its success will largely depend on a wide-spread support 
from all parties interested, we are anxious that they 
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secure as many subscribers as possible. This is a ser- 

vice that, for many years, canners have said they are 

badly in need of. Heretofore no one has offered to 

supply anything like it. Efforts among organizations 
have been made from time to time to do something in 

this direction, put without practical results, for obvious 

reasons. 

Now that the Wheeler Service Bureau has come 
before the trade and actually started its operations, we 

do not see how the trade can kesitate to join with them 

in making it a success. We fear that if the organiza- 

tion is not completed at this time and the Bureau sup- 

ange it will be a long time before some one else may 

e induced to enter the field and furnish this much 
needed service. This is the time for each House to con- 
tribute the small subscription fee asked for and to put 

the normal support behind it. There is no reason why 

the result should not be highly beneficial.” 

Mr. Torsch has made several important statements: 

1st: That, for many years canners have said they 
are badly in need of just this kind of service. 

2nd: If they fail to support the service, now that 
they have it, it will be a long while before anyone else 

can be induced to supply it. 

_ 8rd: That now is the time for each House to con- 
tribute the small subscription fee in order to assure its 
success and permanency. 

Undoubtedly a great many Canners, Wholesale Grocers, ani 
Brokers throughout the country are impressed with the value 
of this service and mean to come into it, but the point is, to get 
into it now. There should be no delay. The sooner everyone 
comes into it, the sooner the food industry will have a protective 
influence against unscrupulous tracers, and the sooner will al! 
parties be relieved of the irritation, the loss of time and money, 
which inevitably follow useless and unjustifiable controversies. 
Therefore, every responsible Canner, Wholesale Grocer, and 
Broker should join this movement at once and co-operate in the 
good work. 


BRAZILIAN MARKETS FOR FOODSTUFFS 


(Assistant Trade Commissioner Bernard H. Noll, Rio de Janeiro. 

; he market in Brazil for prepared foodstuffs is rather in- 
active at the present time, and for several reasons is always very 
limited for imported products. The high tariff on canned goods, 
preserves and similar articles is almost prohibitive, and only 
the wealthy classes can afford to purchase such products when 
imported. Duties are in some cases four times the original 
value of the goods. Added to the high tariff, the retailer wishes 
to make unreasonable profits, thus considerably increasing the 
cost to the consumer. For example, a can of lobster costs the 
wholesaler 7,500 or 8,000 reis, and when the same article is seen 
in the retail store it has increased in price to 11 or 12 milreis. 
Imported preserves, jellies, canned fruits, etc., will find strong 
competition with similar products put up in Brazilian factories. 
Brazil produces a large variety and quantity of tropical and sub- 
tropical fruits, besides sufficient sugar for local requirements. 
Several of the most important canning factories in Brazil are 
modern and comparable in every respect with those found in 
other countries. An idea of the industry may be better obtained 
when it is realized that during 1919 Brazil exported 2,115,584 
kilos of jams and jellies, valued at 3,326,328 milreis, the greater 
part going to Argentina and Uruguay. 

Methods of Marketing—Food products are handled in various 
ways in Brazil. One important American company selling Cali- 
fornia fruits, preserves, canned goods, etc., has its own branch 
here. Another company sold its goods through an American 
manufacturer’s representative, but has discontinued importa- 
tions because of the difficulty in handling, the loss in the custom- 
house and breakage, high duties, and the unfavorable exchange 
rate. The larger British manufacturers sell through their travel- 
ing salesmen, sent out from England to cover all or parts of 
South America. Most of the larger grocery stores carry a cer- 
tain amount of imported food preparations in stock. 

The demand for many American preparations, such as cat- 
sups, prepared breakfast foods, etc., is only among the colonies 
of Anglo-Americans or those who have lived in America and 
have learned American tastes and culinary methods. The habits 
of the people must be taken into consideration when judging 
what can be sold in a given market. For example, the Latin 
races do not have a breakfast such as the English or Amer- 
icans. Coffee or cholocate with butter and rolls constitute the 
morning meal, the breakfast proper, partaken of at noon, con- 
sists of what we might call a heavy course dinner. 

Trade in Flour, Preserves and Extracts — Although the 
United States enjoys a 30 per cent. preferential reduction from 
the import duty on wheat flour, it holds a very small percentage 
fo the trade with Brazil, most of the wheat flour coming from 
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Argentina and Uruguay. In 1913 the United States supplied 
56,929,016 kilos, as compared with 199,449 kilos in 1918. Out of 
a total of 149,439,381 kilos of wheat flour imported in 1918, 
Argentina shipped 112,681,090 kilos and Uruguay 36,323,355 


kilos. In 1918 there were imported 114,426 kilos of corn flour, ° 


111,685 kilos coming from the United States. 

Imports of preserves and extracts into Brazil have been re- 
duced to almost one-third of the amount received in 1913. Un- 
der this heading are listed olives, codfish, lard, preserved meat 
and extracts, preserved fruit, vegetables, fish and unenumerated 
extracts thereof, hams, bacon and jerked beef. Codfish comes 
mostly from Newfoundland, Canada, and smaller amounts from 
the United States. Imports from the United States declined 
from 2,087,251 kilos in 1913 to 745,533 kilos in 1918. Lard and 
preserved meat imports have become unimportant since the meat- 
packing industry has been established in Brazil. The United 
States leads in preserved fruits and unenumerated extracts, ship- 
ping 89,325 kilos out of a total of 96,562 kilos imported in 1918, 
but in preserved vegetables Holland leads, with Portugal a close 
second. Portugal shipped the largest amount of preserved fish, 
with the United States second. 

Importation of Fruits—Imports of apples have gradually de- 
creased from 1,888,610 kilos in 1913 to 625,350 kilos in 1918, in 
which year the United States sent 593,111 kilos. The United 
States also supplied most of the pears, the total in 1918 being 
374,423 kilos, of which the United States shipped 265,533 kilos, 
Argentina and Portugal making up the remainder. This should 
be a good market for American grapes, provided proper re- 
frigeration and packing could be obtained. Of course, Argentina 
can supply plenty of grapes, but the long freight haul from Men- 
doza to Buenos Aires, together with the steamer trip to Brazil, 
would make them very expensive. 

The three leading exporters to Brazil of dried fruits, un- 
enumerated, in 1913 were Spain, France and Portugal, but in 
1918 they were Spain, Portugal and the United States. Portugal 
led in shipments of unenumerated fresh fruits in 1913, with the 
United States second. Although the total exports declined from 
4,375,402 kilos in 1913 to 521,547 kilos in 1918, the United States 
shipped 352,509 kilos in the latter year. : 

The United States ships 98 per cent. of the condensed milk 
used in the country, and but one brand has enjoyed a practical 
monopoly in this market. 

Imports of Cheese and Sugar—There has been a large de- 
crease since pre-war years in the imports of cheese, due partly 
to increased native production. In 1913 Italy exported to Brazil 
over 54 per cent. of all cheese imported and Holland 38 per cent. 
with Switzerland standing next. In 1918 Holland and Switzer- 
land shipped no cheese but Argentina shipped 61,604 kilos and 
the United States 3,141 kilos out of a total of 72,082 imported. 

Out of a total of 33,497 kilos of sugar imported in 1918 the 
United States shipped 31,765 kilos. This unquestionably was 
cube or domino sugar, since Brazil produces enough sugar for 
home consumption. In 1913 most of the potatoes came from 
France, Portugal, Argentina, and Germany; but while imports 
decreased in 1918 to about one-seventh of former years the 
United States shipped 98 per cent. of the total brought in. At 
present Brazil produces nearly enough for local requirements. 

Factors Determining Extent of Market—Deciding factors 
in this market with which the sale of American food products is 
concerned are the increased home production due to the war, 
many products that formerly were imported, such as rice and 
beans, now being exported in large quantities; the well-equipped 
and growing canning industry; the limited demand for high- 
grade imported foodstuffs, due to the standards of living of the 
vast majority of the people; and the unusually high protective 
tariff, making sales difficult. 


WOULD MAKE SHIPPERS PAY MORE FOR CONTAINERS 


Hearing Here September 26 on Proposed Revision of Consolidated 
Classification Rule Is Important—Some Rates from New 
England Are Higher to Brooklyn Than to Jersey. 
(Prepared by the Traffic Bureau of the Merchants’ Association 
of New York City.) 

The Consolidated Classification Committee has had under 
consideration for some time a proposed revision of Rule 41 of the 
Colsolidated Classification with the view of making changes in 
and additions to the rules and requirements with respect to the 
use of fibre board, pulp-board or double-faced corrugated straw- 
board containers, as well as changes in the classification provi- 
sions with relation to the use of wire-bound boxes. 

Conferred with Manufacturers—Preliminary to rewriting the 
proposed rules, the Classification Committee held conferences 
with box manufacturers and users thereof for the purpose of 
reviewing the existing rules, and conferring with them on the 
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proposed changes pending the rewriting of the rules and the 
presentation of same for public hearings thereon. 

‘The Consolidated Classification Committee, as a result of its 
preliminary investigation, is now presenting for public hearings 
on special docket consideration of proposed changes in and addi- 
tions to shipping container rules and requirements, which hear- 

n Francisco, September 7; Chicago, September 20; 
New 26; Atlanta, October 38. 4 
e ¢ Bureau is in receipt of docket for the hearing to 
be held in New York on September 26, consisting of Preray: oad 
rinted 
7 e Hearing in New York City—The subject matters whi 
r in iberty street, beginning at 1 
may be itemized as follows: 
aa No. 1 (a) — Proposed revision of fibre container 

Subject No. 1 (b)—Specific specifications for fibre boxes for 
foods in metal cans. Proposed by box manufacturers and users. 

Subject No. 2—Tentative general specifications for nailed 
and _lock-corner boxes. Proposed by the National Association 
of Box Manufacturers, April, 1920. 

Subject No.. 3—Specific specifications for nailed and lock- 
corner boxes for foods in metal cans and for glass bottles. Pro- 
ro by National Association of Box Manufacturers, April, 

Subject No. 4 — Proposed general specifications for wire- 
9 a Approved by wire-bound box manufacturers, July 

Subject No. 5—Detailed specifications No. 1 for wire-bound 
boxes to carry foods in metal cans. Approved by wire-bound 
box manufacturers, July 15, 1920. 

Container Club to Present Proposals—The Container Club, 
an association of corrugated and fibre-box manufacturers, has 
given special consideration to the suggestions made by the Rail- 
road Classification Committee, and at a recent meeting held in 
New York it adopted certain specifications and regulations based 
on a systematic series of tests which will be presented as a coun- 
ter-proposition to that suggested by the Railroad Classification 
Committee docket and the proposal of The Container Club is on 
file in the Traffic Bureau for inspection by our members interested 
in the proposed changes. 

_ The purpose of the carriers’ proposed revision is to secure 
a higheer standard of packages than now is required by Rule 41. 
In order to conform with these proposed regulations it may mean 
increase in the cost of the con- 

ners to comply wi le new specifications as com i 
the cost of the containers used 


A Technical Question—The question of what is a proper con- 
tainer for the safe transportation of goods, the anal aun at 
which the containers should be constructed, and the manner of 
their construction, is largely technical in character, as to which 
technical information the Traffic Bureau is not informed. 

The Traffic Bureau, therefore, seeks information from 
members of The Merchants’ Association as to the probable PP 
upon their business in event the proposed regulations were 
adopted in order that it may intelligently represent our shipping 
members before the Classification Committee. 


_ Members using the fibreboard corrugated or strawboard con- 
tainers or wire bound boxes, should be in attendance at the 
hearing on September 26 for the presentation of their views to 
the Classification Committee as the guide in the final framing of 
a proper rule, and to hear the arguments submitted in support 
of and in opposition to the proposed regulation. The Traffic 
Bureau will be glad to confer with and assist members interested 
in this proposal. 


IT MAY BE A CURE-ALL. 


(Note: We just wish to endorse the following from “The 
Dart” the little house-organ of The Modart Patent Pulley Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

For one, I am plumb sick of all this talk about “Capital and 
Labor,” “The Great Unwashed Proletariat,” “Is the Binet Test 
a Cure for Falling Hair?” “Does the Eight-Hour Day Unfit a 


Man for Toddling?” and “Knee skirts as a Stimulant in Place 
of Alcohol.” 


It strikes me that what this world needs right now is a 
damcite fewers reformers and a damzite more performers. 

We are so busy talking efficiencies that we only have time 
left to produce deficiencies; we discuss industrial relations so 
much that we fail to practice industry. 


We need less advice about how to do thin d a hel 
lot less device for not doing them. Pre. 


We need less argument and more action, less “welfare” and 
more work, less give and more get. 

I knew a man who had rheumatism and moved around 
entirely on his knees for four years, during which time he cleared 
thick beech and maple timber from forty acres of heavy land, 
besides carrying on the work of a pioneer farm. 

He was aided and abetted in this crime against the four-hour 
ps Fad an energetic and thrifty wife and numerous growing 
children. 

He lived to eat a dozen simon-pure buckwheat flapjacks as 
trimmings for a breakfast of solid food every morning until: he 
was well past eighty. His average working day was around 
seventeen hours. 

He wasn’t particularly remarkable in his generation. 

It was a generation that never got fogged on the fundament- 
als. It knew that to eat bread, a man had to raise wheat. If he 
failed to raise wheat and the neighbors couldn’t help him (gen- 
erally they couldn’t in those days), he stood an excellent chance 
of acquiring starvation title to a 6x2 plot of ground. 

The men of that day didn’t give much of a tinkersdam about 
the relations of owner and worker and whether employers kept 
a chiropodist for every ten employees. 

Thase men, as do all of us, lived and loved and smiled and 
suffered and, when their time came, died—but through it all 
until the end, they worked. And they made Amemrica the great- 
est producing country in the world. : 

The most elemental proposition in Nature is that man must 
work to live—“in the sweat of his face shall he eat his bread.” 
The trouble today is that most of us want to eat only cake and 
and three-inch porterhouses, without sweating—beg pardon, 
perspiring one single, little perspire. 

Everyone has the “gimmes.” 

Two colored boys one tall and one short, were standing down 
at the St. Louis Union Station the other day. The tall one 
produced from his pocket paper, tobacco and match, rolled a 
cigarette and lit it. 

The short boy watched him and finally said, “Say, boy, gimme 
a slip.” 

The smoking negro fished in his pocket and fished over the 


aper. 
® “C’mon, boy, gimme some tobacco,” begged the little fellow. 

He got it,, along with a cornered-eyed look, and proceeded 
to make his cigarette. That finished and in his mouth, he looked 
again at the taller negro. 

“Now, gimme a match, won’t yuh?” he asked finally. 

The tall negro slowly produced the match and passed it. As 
he did so, he spoke for the first time. ’ 

“Say, boy, where at you git that thar moufful o’ gimmes, 
anyhow ?” he quired. 

The universal request is “gimme an easy job and gimme 
more money and gimme everything the other fellow has—and 
then gimme butter on it!” 

It is sickening! The only things any of us should ask for 
are a little less government and a lot more grit—and health. 
We can hustle for all else we are entitled to. 

The only persons whose positions are secure are the dead 
ones—and most folks don’t want security at the price of death. 

Here is what ails us—we are plain, shiftless, good-for- 
nothing lazy. We try to get wages without work—ease without 
expenditure of energy. We attempt to dictate the value of our 
efforts, rather than accept the market price for the product of 
those efforts. 

And it can’t be done. 

The law of compensation has never been repealed—and 
perpetual motion is still a chimera. We can’t get something 
for nothing and lift ourseves by our boot-straps. And if we all 
turn preachers, where will the congregations come from? xe 

It is time for us to quit living in tomorrow and begin living 
in TODAY. Today is the only ,day in which we will ever 
accomplish anything. : 

We should quit dreaming about what we will do when success 
strikes us or the millenium overtakes us—and start planning 
how to give more real service and better value for every dollar 
we receive today. 

The world is facing some big problems, we are told. 

Most of these problems depend upon readjustment from war 
conditions and the mental attitude of the last few years. 

Readjustment will be here when all of us know that we are 
getting a dollars worth for every dollar that we spend. And that, 
again is predicted upon each of us giving a dollars worth for 
every dollar that we get. : 

This means greater output at lower cost—more economical 
production, which will permit more equitable prices and restore 
normal demand. 


In other words, it means honest work and useful service. 
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By way of solution of the problem of economical production, 
let every individual in this country—every individual in your 
business and our business—let you and I—try this: 

Get right down in harness on the particular job that is ours 
or the first job that comes to hand, be it sweeping a floor or dire:t. 
ing a bank, and do it in the very best and very quickest way that 
we can discover—and let the other fellow go and do similarly. 

_If we do that I’m thinking it will be a mighty short time 
until we will have no need to worry about prices or profiteers, 
leagues of nations or fool notions, unions or uniforms. 


If all of us will try to be satisfied with our job and our joys, 
our food and our Ford, our faith and our friends—and all will 
work like hell and smile, quite probably most of the world’s prob- 
lems will solve themselves, without special legislation by Con- 
gress or the appointment of additional government commissions. 

And should conditions not be pleasing after we have given 
that plan a fair test, there is still time for us to go to the Fiji 
Islands and launder fig leaves, joint the Utopia being operated by 
= -Lenine, Trotsky et al, or become prohibition enforsement 
agents. 


But for prosperity’s sake and all our sakes, let give honest 
work a trial first. 


A CONVENTION SUGGESTION. 


A member of the N. C. A. outlines the kind of Convention we 
should have 

“The writer, a member of the National Canners’ Association, 
is in accord with the opinion lately expressed in your editorial 
columns, that its conventions lack snap and pep, partaking too 
much of Chautauqua features. He believes these annual meet- 
ings have too long followed a beaten track, and therefore ventures 
to point out some of the deficiencies of the past, with a recom- 
mendation or two for future assemblies. 


“With few exceptions, having attended every convention since 
the Association was organized, it appears to him the oustanding 
characteristic of the last two or three has been “too much talk.” 
There is no difference, except in the season, between the langurous 
pitter-patter of Chautauqua lectures, filling out the hours of a 
drowsy, summer day, and the Canners’ Conventions to which he 
has lately journeyed. He respectfully submits, that more verve 
and vigor, more information and instruction with less “words,” 
would excite more interest for those in attendance and accom- 
plish more good for the rank and file. 


“Unless the officers recognize the right of any member to crit- 
icise the successes or failures of the Association, they will likely 
resent these blunt statements. They are assured, however, no 
offense is meant. The aim is to help and improve. Wholesome 
criticism never harms; it is ill-advised fault-finding that hurts 
and destroys. 

“It occurs to me the programs are overcrowded with speeches. 
Maybe that’s why the lobbies are filled with a surging, interested 
crowd of men, the meeting room filled with rows of unoccupied 
chairs. Men flock where the best food is served. One platform 
address, embracing all the points three or four other speakers 
night make, should contain sufficient quantities of the choices: 
food to keep a section almost in coutinuous session assimilating 
it. There’s always a plethora of discussion in, the corridors, a 
dearth in the assembly hall. 

“Why waste time that could be used to better purpose, by 
making the three-time response to the welcome of Mayor or chair- 
man? Beside the fact one response is ail sufficient, what is so 
‘tedious as a twice-told tale?’ Why, at any meeting, press so many 
men into service, who, except in minor particulars, all tell the 
same story? Little is heard where there’s too much talk. Again, 
it occurs to me, it would be advantageous to dispense with the 
technical addresses of the learned chemists. Let them establish 
headquarters from which information on hundreds of questions, 
simple enough to them, could be quickly given the unlearned, per- 
plexed canner, reserving their answers to more complicated mat- 
ters for further study, and later publication. 


“The life of the Association centers in its membership. The 
interest of the mempers is kept alive by the information they 
absorb. Why not inaugurate an open court in each Section? After 
a prepared address, select some canner who knows how to lead 
and steer a discussion, so that real, practical questions which 
disturb, can be asked by the uninformed, modest members and 
answers given thereto by the more experienced. 

“Less ‘wordy’ conventions might prove to be the most suc- 
cessful ones. An excess of words in proportion to the thought ex- 
pressed wearies the most patient listener.” 
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TWO OF OUR SPECIALTIES 
RETORTS 


Our Own 


Manufacture 


All sizes in 
Stock for 


Immediate 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 
will quote prices on Cans upon 


Shipment. application. 
RUBINS BECKETT C 


Fidelity Can Company 
Made in two styles. Illustration shows double 


machine for tops, bottoms ard bodies. Single Baltimore, Md. 


machine cleans tops and bottoms only. 


A. K. ROBINS & CO. 
(BOB SINDALL) 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Prices Quoted on Request 


- 


JAMES F. COLE BALTIMORE, :-:-: MARYLAND. 


President 


ATLANTIC CAN CO. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the /owest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many 
canners get higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for @ personal reason, but these 
prices represent the general market at this date. 

Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: ({)Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (t)Jos. Zoller & Co.,Inc. (§)Wm. O. West & Co. 


(*)H. H. Taylor & Son. New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 
CANNED VEGETABLES CANNED VEGETABLE PKICE&—Continued. CANNED FRUIT PRICES—Continued. 
ASPARAGUS*—( California) Bolte. N.Y. Balt. N.Y 
Mamm 400 310 —No. 2, Green Beans... EARS No. 3, Standards in Water..... 1 80 
“ With Dry Beane 125 1 75 Syrup... 2 55 
low York D PINE- No. 2. Ba 
White, Large. 425 310 | SWEET POTATOES!-No.2, Standard Out 06 bama iced 
Peeled, APPLE*- Grated “...... 1% 
No. 3 8té.f.0.b.Balto 135 1875 
Green, 3 lb o Sliced 8td. Out 1 85 
White, Medium... ...... 3 00 “ 9Btd.f.0.b 75 Out * Out 
Green, . 350 290 10, Btd.f.0.b.Co. 458 5 60 2%, Hawaii Sliced Extra 3 v0 2 50 
White Small. ...... Out TOMATOESt-No. 10, Fancy, f.0.b. Bal. Ou Out 
Tips White ... 3 30 . Stand 256 2% 
Rnd..... “ Stand, “ Co... 450 5 50 Grated Extra 275 00 
“ “ Green, Sq... “Stand. 2 00 8 20 
“ Rnd... Out 315 ie 3, Sani.6% in.cana145 1 20 


.0. “10, Shredded Syrup........ Out 


BEANBt—No. 2 String, Standard Green 9% 


“ Cut White 1,008 135 “ 1, Stand, “ 


White Wax Standard 1 00 


CANNED FRUITS 


“2 goaked.......... 100 Out APPLES—No.10./ Me. 

“ 9, Red Kidney, Stand...120 Out ¥ 

BEETSt —No. 3, Small, Whole.......... 160 Out 10, 6325 
“2. Standard,” 


Out 


Out Cala Choice....... $25 2 40 10, Standard Water..... 
OORNt—No. 2, 8td. Evgr., f.0.b. Balto. 100 BLACKBERRIES§—No. 2, Standard...125 2 60 CANNED FISH 
“Std. Ever.,f.0.b.Co.. 1% HERRING ROE*—No. 2,8 
“gtd. Shoepeg f.0.b.Co. 100 1.00 “a LOBSTER*—U1b, 
Out “2, In Syrup... 275 1% 
Sh f.0.b.0o. 1 10, Maine... 
“  Std.MaineStylef.o.b.Co. 90 190 CHERRIES{—No. 2, Seconds, Red........ 150 ...... 
“ Ex. Std. Maine Style... 105 1 25 White... Out * 2 90 
“Ext. Std.Stylef.o.b.Bal.115 Out Bed stand Water....... Out tor 2 80 
Extra f.o.b. County...... 


HOMINY!—No. . Out 
“ Standard, Split....... 95 Out “ Choice 24s 2 85 
3 00 GOOSEBERRIES}—No. 2. Stand. 


MIXED No. 212 Kinds..... 1 05 
BLES FOR SOUPtS “ 10 5 50 


PEACHES*—No. 2%, cal ‘stand. L.C.. 300 
OKRA AND} No. 2. Standard............ 140 %. “ Bx. Std." .. 325 Columbis, = 
PEASt 2s—No. 1, Bieve......f b factory | 1, Rx. Yellow 2 80 
White... 
‘ase 

No. 3, Standards, White. 2 00 O. B. Eastport, 
No. 1, E Stds. No,4Sieve 76 Yellow 2 25 ol, 2 7% 
Fancy Petit Pois......... Out 275 “ Selected, Yellow....350 2 80 ard keyless........ ...... 360 
PUMPKINi—No 3 Standard........ ...... 135 White.....175 200 
Pe Yellow...200 260 No. %s oil... 13 50 

“Pies Unpeeled........ 125 1:25 

4AUERERAUT}—No. 2, Standard........ 1 10 ¥ Out 
1 35 No. 10, Unpeeled........ 400 570 450 
10, 4 00 “ Peeled............ 800 800 cals - 7 50 
OHI—No. 8, 165 175 | PRARSt-Ne. 2, Seconds in Water.......... “ Bina 


2 


25 
BAKED BEANSt No. |, Plain. Bx. 8td., Balto. 150 Out «<2 
“ 8, Plain Syrup 
Out TOMATO PULP{-No. Standard....... 275 4425 ye “Black Syrup. 2 75 
2, Limes, STRAW- No. 2, Ex. Stan. Syrup.. ent 
Stan BERRIES§— “ Preserved..............220 Out 
Extra Preserved....250 Out 
1, Extra Preserved.....120 Out : 
Preserved an 
. Standard Western......... ...... 90 | Red Pitted | Cohoe, Tall............... Out 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE—Morgan 8-Track Nailing Machine, 
motor driven, on wheels. Motor is 3 H. P. D. C. 115 
volt. Price $700.00, f. o. b. Ft. Wayne, Ind. Chas. N. 
Braun, 825 Calhoun St., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


FOR SALE—In stock for immediate shipment— 
Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Tanks and Stacks; new and re- 
built. Address Louis A. Tarr, Inc., 203 W. Conway St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—One Sprague Reynolds Separator for 
removing Thistles and split peas, with Glass patent 
chain and buckets. Four Sprague Sanitary Metalic 
“ Picking Tables, 10 feet long, all in good condition. Ad- 
dress Box A-900, care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—We offer 20,000 gallons Whole To- 
mato Pulp, packed in No. 10 tins, specific pravity 104. 
Submit us your best offer entire lot. Address Box 
A-896, care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—24,000 Sanitary Cans, No. 2, with re- 
shipping cases; first-class condition; reasonable price 
for quick action. Forty miles from New York City. 
Address Box A-898, care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Burt, styles A and B, Labelers for No. 2 and 
No. 3 cans. Rebuilt equal to new. Ready for immediate ship- 
ment. S. F. Sherman, Utica, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One Elgin Filler 
Two Sprague Finishing Machines 
Five Sprague Finisher Screens. 
Sixty-four Sprague Finisher Brushes 
This equipment is in good condition and will be 
sold at bargain prices. Address Box A-901, care of 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—A fully equipped canning plant in operation for 
all lines fruits and vegetables, €0 horse power boiler, 20 horse 
power engine, railroad siding and two good wells. Inquire A. G. 
Gentz, Lineboro, Md. 


Wanted—Miscellaneous. 


WANTED —A second-hand Sprague Canning Ma- 
chinery Company Closed Retorts, size 40x72, com- 
plete, with thermometer, fifteen-pound steam gauge, 
= — crates. The Rider Packing Co., Crothers- 
ville, Ind. 


CAN MACHINERY—Wanted, two McDonald No. 
3-B Double Die Automatic Presses. State prices, age, 
condition and where same can be inspected. Address 
A-906, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—We are in the market for 5 carloads 
of Tomato Pulp, packed either in 5-gallon cans or in 
No. 10 cans. We want whole pulp. State specific grav- 
ity, when packed, best lowest possible price and what 
you have to offer for immediate shipment. Useless to 
answer unless you have the quality and quantity. Ad- 
dress Box A-895, care of The Canning Trade. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


HELP WANTED. 
WANTED—-AT ONCE—Practical man, experienced in cook- 
ing and packing jams and jellies. Give reference, experience 


and expected salary. Enterprise B. Inc., Ridgewood Station, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED—man who thoroughly understands the cooking of 
jams and jellies and packing of same in cans and glass. State 
experience, references, and salary desired. Address Box B-891, 
care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—At once a thoroughly competent processor for 
handling lima beans. Must know his business thoroughly, be 
strictly sober, and well recommended. Season runs until Novem- 
ber 15th. State salary and particulars in first letter. Address 
Box B-894, care of The Canning Trade. 


_ WANTED—Superintendent familiar with the manufacture 
of jams, jellies, preserves and processing of canned and glass jar 
fruits. Permanent employment, zood salary with established re- 
liable house. State fully ond experience and give references. 
Address Box B-897, care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Position as superintendent or foreman, by a 
middle age man, married. Years of experience in canning and 
capable of installing, operating and repairing any kind of ma- 
chinery that would be found in or around a canning factory. Can 
give good recommendations. Address Box B-905, care of The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED-—Open for proposition as superintendent of some 
good, reliable canning company that appreciates a canner not 
only of one line but of all fruits and vegetables packed in tin 
cans, bar none. Have had 80 years’ experience in the canning of 
all different. kinds of fruits and vegetables. Also experience in 
selling. Can furnish best of references from past employers. 
Address Box B-907, care of The Canning Trade. 


SHS 


POSITION WANTED 


WHAT HAVE YOU TO OFFER 
Experienced 


in developing, 
manufacturing and selling can- 
ning machinery and equipment. 


--Address Box B-903, care 
The Canning Trade. 
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HELP WANTED--Continued 


WANTED—Manufacturing chemist with practical experi- Write us for quotations on: 
ence in manufacturing Marmalade Bases, Marmalades, Juices, : 
etc., from citrus fruits, to take charge of By-Product Department 
of big new packing house now being erected. Must be capable 


of purchasing and installing necessary equipment. Good open- S U A R E Fr lV E G A L L ON 
ing for right man. Address Box B-898 care The Canning Trade. 

WANTED—A high grade manager for an up-to-date can- 
ning company. Must be thoroughly competent as a manager 


and experienced in selling. Give references, salary expected and 

a list of former connection. Address Box B-902 care The Canning 

aa 107-135 Ib. plat 
WANTED—A double seamer man thoroughly familiar with iatrreed 


the operation of Max Ams No. 128 Double Seamer. State experi- Plain or Enameled 


ence in detail and salary wanted. Address Box B-904 care the (Double Seamed) 
Canning Trade. 


Prompt or future deliveries. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WANTED—Position as manager of canning plant. Ex- 
perienced in packing jams, green beans, tomatoes, apples etc. Thomas F. Lukens Company 
Qualified by experience to plan building and processes, install pile 
machinery and equipment from ground up. Address Box Distributors 
B-886 care of The Canning Trade. 


Also headquarters for Bar and Wire Solder, 
WANTED—Position as salesman with several years exper- Superfine Soldering Flux, Soldering Cop- 
ience in canning machinery desires to make a change. Have * ‘ 
general knowledge of canning process and capable of advising Solder 
best methods. Address Box B-887 care of The Canning Trade. Pp 


OPEN FOR PROPOSITION—Man of 13 years’ experience 1105 Fairmount Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
as can salesman. Have covered half of the United States; am bilan iti 

acquainted with canners and specialty men in all sections. Ad- 

dress Box B-888 care The Canning Trade. Western Sales Office: 


WANTED—Position as manager or superintendent thor- Craig Brokerage Co. N ferchants Bank Building 
oughly familiar with the manufacturing of Pork and Beans, Cat- Indianapolis, Indiana 


na _ Tomato products. Address Box B-889 care The Canning 
rade. 
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ERVICE 


alf a million dollars worth of well selected stock, 
constantly maintained, and an organization 
keyed up tothe theory that plant efficiency is meas- 
ured by thenumber of orders shipped on the day 
of receipt, accounts for Caldwell service. 


If you need gears, sprockets, transmission machinery, 
Helicoid Conveyor or any of the Caldwell specialties prompt- 
ly wire Caldwell, or call up the nearest Link-Belt office. You 
will find Link-Belt Company offices in all principal cities. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 
LINK-BELT COMPANY. OWNER 


CHICAGO, 17th Street and Western Avenue 
DALLAS TEXAS, 709 Main Street NEW YORK, 50 Church Street 
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THE 
MANUFACTURE 
OF 
TOMATO 
PRODUCTS 


Why Not Eliminate 


the chief cause ofswells and flat sours by the useof 


Wyande 


Clearer and Cleanser 


which insures a safe, superior, distinctive and 
economical sanitary cleanliness. Order from 
your supply house. 


Over 2,000 distributing centers insure prompt 
delivery and short haul. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs , Wyandotte, Mich. 


By W. G. HIBR 


: former chief chemist and district factory supervisor of the 


T. A. Snider Preserve Co. of Chicago. 


An up-to date book completely covering the manu- 
facture of whole tomato pulp, catsup, chili sauce, tomato 
soup and trimming pulp. 

New Processes Bottling the same with- 
Complete formulas out after sterilization. 

ANEW, simple, accurate, How to pack trimming 
pulp testing method. pulp the government will 


CANTON BOX COMPANY 
2501 to 2515 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. 
PACKING BOXES 


Made up or {n Shooks. Cargo or Carload. 


The scientific preparation approve. 
of non-preservative cat- Twelve chapters of solid 
meat—no trimmings. 


$5.00 POSTPAID 


The Baltimore Box and Shook Company 


‘"—— MANUFACTURER—— CASH WITH THE ORDER 
Canned Goods Cases ORDER THROUGH “The Canning Trade” 
901 S. CAROLINE STREET BALTIMORE, MD. 


Should be! 


This machine tests cans for leaks in water un 
’ der air-pressure, at the rate of 150 per minute. 


The back-plates have accurate screw-adjust- 
ments, allowing the correction of rubber-leaks 
under water. 


The cans enter one side and are discharged 
at the other, making a continuous run in the 
direction of the “Automatic Line.” The leaking 
cans are automatically discharged into a separ- 
ate chute, apart from the good cans. 


This machine pumps it’s own air, is under the 
iastant control of the attendant and may te 
easily changed fer a can of different size. 


Cameron Can Machinery Co. 
240 N. Ashland Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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CHICAGO 
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IT IS MORE NECESSARY 
THAN EVER TO 


KNOW HOW TO PACK 


FOODS not only rightly 
but SAFELY 


GET A COPY OF 


“A Complete Course in Canning” 
PRICE $5.00 
There is no other book tells you how to Can!! 


THE CANNING TRADE 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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A remarkable book brimful of 
of information for traders, has 
just been published by the New 
York Curb Market. 


This 40 page illustrated book givesa close-up of 
America’s SeconD Larcest Stock Marker.’’ It 
contains subject matter of great interest on: divi- 
dend records, assets, earnings, etc., of many stocks. 


Copy given in our office without charge. 
Ask for G.T.-27 


You will learn many surprising facts 
about this market and the profit evi- 
dences of the stocks traded there. 


JONES & BAKER 


Members New York Curb Market 


DIRECT PRIVATE WIRES 
New York Chicago Boston 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Detroit Baltimore Cleveland 
BALTIMORE OFFICE 

433 EQUITABLE BUILDING 
Telephone St. Paul 8451 


American Factories: 


CHICAGO, PITTSBURGH ALC 


1857 CINCINNATI. 
LONDON, ENGLAND Pocock Street, Blackfriars Road, S. E, 


2-c 
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IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., U. S. A. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. ond HASTINGS, MICH. 
SALES OFFICES 


FFALO, 
FOREIGN SALES OFFICES and FACTORIES 


W. . Bliss Company 


BE; 300: & CARTER COMPANY, Pacific Coast Representatives 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2-lb. cans. Conceded 
to be the best: hundreds in use. Double thermometer pocket 
rivited to each kettle. Constructed so as to use either water, 
dry steam. or open bath process. 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 


Inc. 


1404-1410 | 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO. W. ZASTROW 


FIVE GALLON CANS 


The Corn Products Refining Co. 
at their plant in Argo, IIL, are 


equipped with “‘BLISS’’ Can Mak- 
ing Machinery. 


The machine in the foreground is a 
‘““BLISS’’ No. 30 Arch Power Press, 
and it is shown panelling, forming 
the hoo and bending sides at right. 
angles on the 5 gallon Mazola cans 


The picture gives a glimpse into one 


corner of their busy can shop. 


iT. LOUIS, 


1921 
PARIS, 100 Boulevard St. Quen 
Portland Francisco 


Angeles 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


Supremacy of 


Markets will 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU PACK, LOOK UP THE 


THE GREAT ESSENTIAL In a 
modern Canning plant is the 
Blancher. Without a good one, 
your plant is way below par. No 
argument needed to establish the 


work has done that. 


You expect a heavy pack in 1922. 


sure. Soplanearly. Order early. 
Get super quality behind your 
goods by using the right machine. 


The you willbe free to work 
out your selling campaign. 


the MONITOR. Its 


be cleaned. It is 


MONITOR. 


Canadian Plant HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Ltd. 


Tillsonburg, Ont. P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


Baltimore, Md. 
BROWN, BOGGS — Led. 


SPECIAL AGENTS: 
A. K. ROBINS & CO. 


amilton, t. 
BERGER & CARTER CO. 
San Franciscu, Calif. 


w 


HOUSE °F 


“We. excel Our Labels 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, N-Y. 


in Designs are the Highest Standard 


of Arti stic Merit for Commercial Value. 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


WRITE FOR 


BIG 


IN PRICES OF 


Pulp Machines and Pulp Finishing Machines 


The Sinclair-Scott Company : 
Wells and Patapsco Streets RALTIMORE, MARYLAND 3; 


H. D. DREYER & CO., Inc. : 


MANUPACTURERS 


BOXES and BOX SHOOKS for the CANNER : 


ALICBRANNA AND SPRING STREETS, BALTIMORE 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


& COMPANY | 


SSS 


| To Secure the Best Pack of Peas | 
| at the Greatest Profit You Must Use : 


HAMACHEK |DEAL 


Manufacturer of IDEAL VINERS, VINER FEEDERS ard CHAIN ADJUSTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1880 
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WHERE TO BUY 


——<the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 


BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
Belting. See Power Plant Equipment. 
Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 


BLANCHERS, vegetable 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 
Huntley Manfg. Co., Silver 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Blowers, pressure. ‘See Pumps. 


BOILER COMPOUNDS. 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, _ J. 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, 


AND ENGINES, steam. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimor 

Bottle Capping Machines. ay Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


BOTTLERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 
Baltimore Box & Shook Co., Baltimore. 
nee Box Co., Baltimore. 

H. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore, 

meas Box Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 

Boxing Machines, can. See Labeling Machines, 
cal. 


BROKERS. 
Cc. L. Jones & Co., Chicago. 
J. M. Zoller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 
Buckets and Pails, metal. See Enameled 
Buckets. 
Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, oll gas, gasoline, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
ane Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
W. Bliss Brooklyn ¥. 
eae... Can Mehy. Co., Chicago. 
John R. Mitchell ani Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Ba Itimore. 
a & Co., Baltimore. 
Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co.. Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimor 
Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 
Can Openers. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 


CAN-WASHING MACHINES. 
Capping Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Can Co., Baltimore. 
W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore. 
Continentai Can Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Fidelity Can Co., Balti 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Thos. F. Lukens Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Whitaker-Glessner Co., Wheeling, W. Va, 


Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 


Ayars Co., Solem. N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., B timore. 
Capping -crcaaee colderless. See Closing 


achin 
Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 


CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Catsup Machinery. For (he yee work. 
See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 
Mchy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

ome. for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 


Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 
Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 
Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 
Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


AND GRADING MACHINERY, 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


& GRADING MAOHINERY, 


peas, seed, etc. 
Huntley’ Mfg. "Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, 


N. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Co., Baltimore. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 
Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 

Ame Machine Co., Max, New P aj City. 
W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn =. 

Can Mchy Co., Chicago Til. 

Coated Nails. 

Coils, copper. r Coils. 


Condens ng Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Mchy. 


COLORS, Certified for foods. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., New York. 


CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago 


La Porte Mat Mtg. Co.,’ La Porte, Ind 
Link- Belt Co. 


. K. Robins & 


COOKERS, continuous agitating. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., > Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem 


Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, aie 
Cookers and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker- 


ers. 
Coolers, vegetable and fruit canners. 


COILS for tanks, 


nkamp, Indianapolis. 
Kettles. Seo Kettles, copper. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Aves Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
. K. Robins & Co., B Baltimore. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
A. R. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


CORN HUSKERS and SILKERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

—_, — and Agitators. See Corn Cooker. 
llers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, etc.) 


ey Litho. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

. & Ptg. & Litho. Co., Norwood, Ohio. 
See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices. 


CRANES and carrying machines. 
A. K. Robins & Co.,- Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Paco Baltim 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Zastrow Machine Co., acl 

Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers. 


PECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


DISTRIBUTING SYSTEMS, corn. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 
Double-Seaming Machines. See Closing Mchs. 


DRYERS, drying machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


ELEVATORS, Warehouse. 
Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 


Enameled-lined kettles. See Tanks, glass- 
lined. 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ore. 
Factory Stools. See Sto 
Factory Supplies. See <All Supplies. 
Farming Machinery. 
Fertilizers, 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., Inc., Syracuse, Chicago. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxbeard, etc. 
sis and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


Fillers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


FILLING MACHINES, can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem Nid 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Greek, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & ‘Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair- -Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Filling Machine, syrup. See Syruping Ma- 
chines. 


MACHINES, catsup, etc. 
Rob timore. 
Sinema Scott Co., Baltimore. 


FLUX, soldering. 


Grasselli , Ohio. 

Food Choppers. 

Friction Top 

Fruit Graders. See 
chy., fruit. 

Fruit Parers. 


Cleaning Grading 
See Paring Machines. 


FRUIT PITTERS and 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 

Fruit Presses. See Makers’ Mech 

Gasoline Firepots. See Supplies. 

Gauges, pressure, time, etc. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 


GEARS, silent. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Generators, electric. See motors. 
Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 
Governors, steam. See Power Plant Equip. 
Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr’d’ § Mechy. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Con- 
veyors. 
Green ‘Geen Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
See Cleaning and Grad- 
ng 
Hoisting mom | Carrying Mches. See Cranes. 


Hominy Making Machinery. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Hydrometers (for determining the Density 
of Syrupers, Brines, etc.) See Cannery 
Supplies. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 


INSURANCE, canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner. 
Chicago. 


Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


JACKETED PANS, steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jars, fruit. Glass Bottles, etc. 
Juice Pum See Pumps. 
Kerosene it Burners. See Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


KETTLES, copper, sees or jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, proces 
Ayars Machine as Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


KNIVES, miscellaneo 
A. K. Robins & 0:, Baltimore. 


KRAUT MACHINERY. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 


LABEL Manufacture 
Calvert Co., Detroit. 
H. Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge *& Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., 
Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, 
U. S. Printing & Litho. Co.,” Ohio. 


MACHINES, 
Fred. H. Knapp Co., Westminster, Md. 


LABORATORIES for analysis of goods, etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 


Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marking Ink, pots, etc. See Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 

Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


MILL SUPPLIES, Pulleys, Etc. 
H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 
oe Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 


Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. Cans 
Pails, tubs, ete., fibre. See Fibre Containers. 


PAINT 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City. N. J. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 
tainers. 
Paring Knives. See Knives. 


ARING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PASTE, canners’. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 
F. H. Knap p Co., Westeninsies, Md. 
Western Paste and Gum Co., Chi cago. 


PEA and SEED. 
Leonard Seed Co., Chicago. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambetige, 


BUY—Continued 


PEA CANNERBS’ MACHINERY. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Pea Harvesters. See Farming Machinery. 


Pea Hullers and Viners. 
Chisholm Seott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Pea Vine Feeders. 
Chisholm Scott Co.. Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


PEELING KNIVE 
A. K. Robins & Co., a 


Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Avars Machine Co., Salem, N 4. 

Link-Belt Co., Chi cago. 
A. K Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes. Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
—— Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 
chy. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea ceeneer. 


POWER PLANT EQUI Chicago 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chica 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., jar City, N. J. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 


PULP MACHINERY. 
F. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PUMPS, air, water, brine, syru 
Ams Machine Co.. Max, New York “City. 
Regulators for Cookers. etc. See Controllers. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 


Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Cannery 
Supplies. 
SALT, canners. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Cleaning 


Compounds. 
Sanitary oes top) cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 


SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Avars Machine Co., Salem. N. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek. a 
Fdw. Renneburg & Sons Co.. Rhein. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Sealding and Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 

Scrap Railing Press. 

Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps 

Sealing Machines, bottle. = Bottlers’ Mchy. 

Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 


SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 
Leonard Seed Co., "Chica £0. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 


Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
FE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mehy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 


STEVES AND SCREE 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver ¢ Greek, 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


SILKING MACHINES, 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Grek, 
fruit and vegetable. and 
cers. 


SOLDER. 
Thos. F. Lukens Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, belt drives, etc.). 


Sinclair Scott & Co.. Baltimore. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y, 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS, _. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
Steam Pipe Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 
Covering. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 


STEEL STOOLS, CHAIRS, Etc. 
STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, brass 
checks, rubber and steel type, burning 


brands, etc. 
A. K, Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Huntley Mfg. Co.. Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Snngies. engine room, line shaft, etc. See 

ower Plant Equipment. 

wag Og and General Agents. See Gen- 
eral Agen 

Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 


SYRUPING MACHINE. 


Anderson-Barngrover San Jose, Cal. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Syrup Testers (saccharometers). See Micro- 
Apparatus. 


scopic 
Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 


TANKS, METAL. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Slaysman Co., Baltimore, 


TANKS, glass lined steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 


ANKS, WOOD 

E. Caldwell Ky. 

Temperature Gauges. See Recording Instru- 
ments. 

Temperature Regulating Apparatus. See Con- 
trollers. 

Testers, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

Time Controllers, process. See Controllers. 

Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 


TIN PLATE, canmakers’. 
Tipping Machines. See Capping Machines. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. x3 San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Crock, 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 


TOMATO WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Transmission Machinery. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 

Trucks, Platform, etc. See Factory Trucks. 

Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles, etc. 

Turbines. See Electrical Machinery. 

—— Speed Countershafts. See Speed Reg- 
ulators. 


VALVES. 
H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 
Vegetable Corers, etc. See Corers and Slicers 
Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 


VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, a Wis. 
Warehouses. See 8S 
Washers, bottle. See. Bottlers’ Machine 
Washers and scalders, fruit, etc. See Scaiders. 


WASHERS, can and jar. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 3. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 

Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, wood. 

Wiping Machines, can. See meal Mchy. 

Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxe 

Wire Scalding Baskets. See ‘Baskets. 

Wrappers, paper. See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 

Wrapping Machines, can. See Labelling Mchs, 


WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
J, B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


SIMPSON & DOELLER CO., * 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Evaporated and Condensed Milk CANS = Fruit and Vegetable CANS Oyster and Shrimp CANS 


PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


To Insure Combined 
Deliveries Capacity 
to Customers Over 
FOUR FIVE HUNDRED 


PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


Foot of Lawrence Street, Baltimore, Md. Plants at: Baltimore wove. Nei Miaacithia. Ohio. 
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